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N.V.M.A. MEMORANDUM TO THE MINISTRY OF FOOD 


THE URGENT NEED FOR THE SUPERVISION OF FOOD ANIMALS, 


Introduction 

On November 3rd, 1939, the National Veterinary 
Medical Association forwarded a communication to 
the Ministry of Food, indicating its concern at the 
absence in the Ministry’s circular letter, Ref. No. 6567, 
of any definite instructions to local authorities 
regarding the inspection and supervision of animals 
awaiting slaughter and carcases. No reply has been 
received up to the present and the Association views 
with alarm the absence of any indication that the 
Ministry of Food has considered the vital importance 
of establishing a mechanism whereby, in this respect, 
the various aspects of national interest can be safe- 
guarded. 

The National Veterinary Medical Association con- 
siders that it would be failing in its duty if it did not 
take steps to impress upon Government Departments 
concerned, the necessity for an adequate and efficient 
supervision of animals and carcases destined for 
human consumption. With this end in view, the 
following Memorandum has been prepared and is 
presented in the hope that it will receive that careful 
consideration which the importance of the whole 
subject so urgently requires. 

General Comments 

It is the intention of the Ministry of Food, under 
the scheme for distribution of home-killed meat, to 
close many of the smaller private slaughterhouses 
(except those connected with bacon factories producing 
more than 15 cwts. of bacon per week) and to concen- 
trate the collection and slaughtering of animals at 
comparatively few centres. Public abattoirs and the 
larger slaughterhouses are to be used for these purposes 
and from them the supply of fresh meat will be 
distributed to the surrounding areas. 

It is to be anticipated that such a fundamental 
change in the methods of processing and distribution 
of home-killed meat will necessitate a great amount of 
detailed administrative organisation, not only in con- 
nection with the supply of animals to each centre, in 
telation to the magnitude of local consumption, but 
also in connection with the proper control and super- 
vision of the animals in lairage, during slaughtering 
and dressing, and of the resulting meat and meat 
Products. 

*Memorandum presented to the Ministry of Food by 
the National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, January, 1940. This was the 
original memorandum that was drawn up. When the 
memorandum was presented, supplementary information 
was available which led to some modification in the views 
put before the Ministry of Food on behalf of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. 


CARCASES AND CARCASE BY-PRODUCTS* 


The proposed changes involve, among other things 
Government ownership of the living animals and of 
meat and the Ministry of Food becomes responsible 
for complying with and fulfilling the obligations 
imposed by various Public Health Acts and Regula- 
tions, Food and Drugs Act (1938), etc., upon owners 
and purveyors of meat for human consumption. 

The Ministry of Food, in assuming these responsi- 
bilities and obligations, will not have been unmindful 
of the fundamental necessity for providing an adequate 
mechanism to control and supervise animals, and to 
ensure that the meat and meat products are in a fit 
and proper state for human consumption and that as 
little waste as possible is allowed to occur. 

S1ncE this Association numbers among its members 
those who possess a far greater knowledge and practical 
experience of the organisation and control of animals 
for slaughter and of meat inspection than any other 
body of men in Great Britain ; 

AND SINCE the Association (counselled by its expert 
members) views with grave alarm the absence of any 
indication from the Ministry of Food that provision 
is to be made for the establishment of an ante-mortem 
inspection service or for the necessary increase of meat 
inspection staffs at collecting and slaughtering centres ; 

AND SINCE, during a time of national emergency, 
occurrences, such as serious outbreaks of animal 
disease which normally would be rapidly controlled 
and dealt with, might assume dangerous proportions 
and serve to dislocate the meat supplies for a large and 
perhaps important area of the country ; 

AND SINCE, under the exigencies of transport of 
imported meat by sea, there is an increased risk that 
meat which, under the advice of an expert, could be 
promptly reconditioned or otherwise suitably dealt 
with, may be allowed to deteriorate or decompose and 
be lost for human consumption with consequent serious 
economic loss ; 

‘THEREFORE, the National Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation is impelled to submit its views to the Minister of 
Food, urging that, in the interests of the meat-con- 
suming public, owners of animals and agriculture, not 
less than in the national interest, he will give them the 
most careful consideration and make known his 
decision at an early date. 

The Association desires to submit the following 


_.uobservations and recommendations, with the sole 


intention of contributing towards the establishment of 
a system which will be efficient and smooth in opera- 
tion, and which will make for a greater economy and 
saving of valuable food in a time of national emergency 
as well as to protect the consuming public from the 
dangers of diseased meat. 
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Collection and Lairage of Live Animals 

It is now well known that well-built, well-ventilated 
and lighted, spacious lairage accommodation, with a 
good water-supply, proper facilities for feeding and 
resting, efficient drainage, facilities for efficient dis- 
infection, provision of a supply of live steam, and all 
that goes to make a hygienic lair, is of fundamental 
importance in an abattoir. Most existing abattoirs 
have been constructed with lairage accommodation to 
deal with numbers only slightly in excess of the maxi- 
mum head of stock dealt with at peak periods (such as 
special sales, Christmas markets, etc.). Many have 
already become restricted or inadequate because of 
recent increase in human population density. In some 
areas lairage accommodation could be increased ; in 
others, expansion is impossible because of surrounding 
buildings, etc. 

The operation of the scheme envisages a large 
increase in the number of animals awaiting slaughter 
at collecting centres. ‘There may be acute shortage of 
accommodation, necessitating delay in delivery of live 
animals and consequent congestion in railway sidings, 
lorry traffic coming by road, etc. Unsuitable premises 
may be utilised as temporary lairage and overcrowding 
may result. 

These circumstances may readily lead to :-— 

Wastage of animal life, and of meat, from exposure, 
accident or illness. 

Unnecessary suffering and avoidable cruelty; 

Outbreak and rapid spread of contagious disease, 
firstly among lairage animals and perhaps later to 

‘ surrounding healthy livestock (e.g., foot-and-mouth 

disease, swine fever, swine erysipelas, anthrax, etc.); 
Shortage of staff and delay in processing and dis- 

tribution with consequent deterioration in value of 

live animals and of meat, the latter partly arising 

' from its more rapid decomposition in hot weather 

largely through inadequate cooling facilities. 

That these are serious potentialities is shown by 
reference to one large municipality which has been 
chosen as a slaughtering centre. In this centre there 
are approximately 1,265,000 human beings, in an area 
of about 320 square miles. The formation of this 
centre entails the closing of approximately 80 private 
slaughterhouses ; retail butchers who at present use 
private slaughterhouses will draw their meat supplies 
from the central abattoir. 

This is at present designed to deal with approxi- 
mately 500 cattle and 2,500 small animals (calves, 
sheep and pigs) daily. Under the Ministry of Food 
scheme, it is estimated that 900 cattle and 6,000 small 
animals can be dealt with daily. If worked to full 
capacity, to provide these numbers, serious over- 
ceding of lairage and pennage accommodation will 
result. 

Evidence shows that in some centres, up to five 
times the number of animals at present passed through. 
will have to be slaughtered, dressed, cooled and dis- 
tributed. The existing inspectorate will be totally 
inadequate to deal with these increased quantities, 
which will probably necessitate a 24-hour system 
worked in shifts. Some local authorities state that, 
they are quite unable to afford an increase in their. 
inspectorate ; others assert that, owing to lack of 
funds, they cannot contemplate appointing any at all. 


Dangers from Disease to Man and Animals 
It is, of course, axiomatic that spread of disease is 
most serious where large numbers of animals are 


collected together under conditions of crowding, 
especially if the vital resistance of these anima!s js 
already lowered by excitement, fear, starvation, or by 
exposure following upon the exigencies of trave! by 
road or rail. Apart from specific infections, numerous 
ailments such as transit fever (in cattle), heat stroke 
(in pigs), hypomagnesaemia (in sheep), pneumonia 
(pigs and calves), are liable to affect animals awaiting 
slaughter when the conditions in the lairage are 
unhygienic or when overcrowding occurs. Each of 
these conditions, as well as the slaughter of animals in 
a “hunted” or fatigued condition (i.e. without a 
previous period of muscular rest), results in a greater 
or lesser degree of deterioration in the quality and 
wholesomeness of the meat and a lowering of carcase 
value, even if total condemnation is not necessary. 
The cumulative effect of these causes of deterioration 
and the resulting losses spread over many different 
centres, may well amount to an alarming annual total 
sum, quite apart from the wastage of human food 
involved. 

Efficient supervision by trained men, fully cognisant 
of these dangers, and competent to take measures to 
prevent or minimise such losses, is imperative in the 
interest of the public health, but even more so in the 
interests of national economy and well-being. 

The danger to stock in surrounding districts from 
an outbreak of contagious disease originating in the 
slaughtering centres, needs no emphasis. Where large 


-numbers of animals are slaughtered, cases of contagious 


disease are bound to occur from time to time. Failure 
to recognise the symptoms of foot-and-mouth disease, 
or swine fever, in animals awaiting slaughter, and 
similar failure to diagnose the condition in the carcase 
(which with an incompetent staff has already occurred 
and may well occur again) might lead to a widespread 
outbreak with consequent serious dislocation of the 
whole service. It is difficult to believe that the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries would view with 
equanimity such an occurrence and it is certain that 
the animal owner, both individually and collectively, 
would severely criticise amy government department 
which failed to take the necessary steps to ensure that 
such an obvious source of danger was eliminated or 
controlled. 

To indicate the seriousness of the menace, the 
Association would remind the Minister that so far as 
foot-and-mouth disease is concerned, a series of severe 
outbreaks has already been traced to a bacon-curing 
factory where no veterinary inspection was carried out, 
and that so far as swine fever is concerned, there are 
many authorities who consider that bacon curing 
factories are responsible for a proportion of the out- 
breaks which have recently been serious in eastern 
parts of England. It is very significant that out of 
some 700 bacon factories, slaughtering thousands of 
pigs annually, cases of swine fever are reported only 
from those factories where a veterinary staff is engaged 
in ante- as Well as post-mortem inspections. On the 
other hand, in many abattoirs where considerable 
numbers of animals are slaughtered, foot-and-mouth 
disease has been diagnosed promptly by the veterinary 
staff, the control machinery has been immediately set 
in motion and the spread to healthy animals has been 
prevented and much valuable animal life and money 
saved to the community. In some centres, this e‘fec- 
tive type of check has come into operation several times 
during the past few years. 

. A problem which may readily arise under war-time 
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conditions, but which in peace-time is of less moment, 
js concerned with a disease such as anthrax. It is 
sometimes expedient to slaughter as an emergency 
arrangement fat bullocks which have been in contact 
with suspected or actual cases of anthrax. At times, 
one or more of such bullocks develops the disease 
while in transit or on arrival at the abattoir. The 
trained veterinarian, who would naturally regard the 
symptoms shown by such animals with suspicion, 
would invariably take the necessary clinical and 
bacteriological measures to reach an accurate diagnosis. 
He would employ techniques which the sanitary 
inspector or the lay abattoir superintendent cannot use. 
The disease would be identified in the animal, the 
necessary steps would be taken and the real danger to 
butchers, meat operatives and others, no less than to 
members of the general public, would be obviated. 
Without such veterinary supervision, it is not difficult 
to foresee the grave risk that men employed at the 
slaughtering centres will run. They may readily con- 
tract anthrax from an ailing animal, or from contamin- 
ated meat, slaughterhouse fittings, tools, or utensils. 
The larger the number of animals dealt with at any 
one centre, the greater the chance of an anthrax- 
infected animal being encountered ; the larger the 
number of men handling carcases and their residues, 
the greater the potential danger from a single 
anthrax-infected animal. 

In considering the position of the Ministry of Food 
as owners of livestock, it must be borne in mind that 
under the numerous Acts and Orders governing 
disease of animals, the veterinary surgeon is the 
statutory officer appointed for dealing with the 
scheduled diseases. As soon as the Ministry of Food 
purchases fat stock, it will without doubt find itself 
saddled with the legal obligations regarding segrega- 
tion, isolation, disinfection, etc., which apply to the 
private owner, upon whose premises an outbreak of 
notifiable disease occurs. For example, if foot-and- 
mouth disease were to occur in a lairage, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries would have no choice 
but to close the premises at least until effective dis- 
infection had been completed. The dislocation 
resulting from these essential measures is shown by 
actual occurrences to be much less where inspectors of 
the Animal Health Division have the co-operation of 
a local veterinary officer than where there is only a lay 
inspectorate. It seems only wise for the Minister to 
ensure that the scheme as a whole shall not be dis- 
located and perhaps rendered locally ineffective on 
account of failure to provide adequate veterinary 
supervision. 

It is to be noted that the Government has rightly 
insisted upon very strict ante-mortem veterinary 
inspection of animals, the carcases of which are 
imported into Britain from overseas countries (Den- 
mark, Baltic States, Netherlands, Argentine, New 
Zealand, etc.). Many of these countries small and 
comparatively impecunious, yet they have been able 
to organise a satisfactory service. It would seem only 
logical that if such strict ante-mortem inspection is 
necessary for imported meat, it is equally necessary 
for home-killed meat. The principle of ante-mortem 
‘inspection has been established all over the world in 
civilised countries, practically without exception, and 
it should not, in fact, be necessary for this or any other 
Association to have to point this out to a Department 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

We are aware that the Ministry of Food cannot 


assume functions which belong, in England, to the 
Ministry of Health and, in Scotland, to the Department 
of Health for Scotland, and under them, to the local 
authorities, and _ that the real onus of ensuring the 
proper inspection of meat and meat products is a 
function of the local authority only. The Ministry 
of Food has already superimposed its own organisation 
for certain lay duties upon that of the local authority. 
It is understood that a body of men has been appointed 
or will shortly be appointed, under the aegis of the 
Ministry of Food, to supervise and manage abattoirs 
and slaughtering centres, to supervise and manage the 
grading and marking of animals and to carry out other 
administrative duties. The Association learns that 
these are new appointments and of no greater import- 
ance than an efficient inspectorate. A precedent has 
thus been established for superimposing central 
control upon that of the local authority. 

The suggestion is made that it would be logical to 
appoint a veterinary surgeon who would include among 
his duties such functions as the supervision and man- 
agement of abattoirs, as well as those concerned with 
the control of living animals, meat and meat products. 


The Economic Utilisation of Condemned Meat, 

inedible Carcase Residues, Blood, etc. 

During war-time, when import and manufacture of 
animal feeding stuffs, especially protein-rich sub- 
stances, may be greatly reduced in quantity and when 
deliveries may be irregular, it is important that all 
home-produced proteins should be utilized to best 
advantage. By December, 1939, after only a few 
months of war, supplies of such supplementary sub- 
stances as fish meal had become restricted and in many 
cases impossible to obtain. 

During recent years, the farmer has come to depend 
more and more upon fish-meal to supplement the food 
of milk-cows, calves, pigs and poultry, etc., and many 
farmers are turning to substitutes such as pure meat 
meals, meat and bone meals, blood meals, etc. Already, 
in some northern districts, supplies of these latter are 
difficult to obtain and there is no doubt that the need 
for them will greatly increase ; consequently, every 
effort should be made to reduce the very large annual 
wastage of the raw materials from which they are 
manufactured. 

The supervision of the supplies of these by-products 
from abattoirs is a duty intimately concerned with the 
whole meat inspection service. 

Condemned meat can be divided into various 
categories—some, with lesions of contagious or trans- 
missible disease. (anthrax, tuberculosis, swine fever, 
various types of parasitism, etc.) must be dealt with 
by a special plant which will effectively sterilise them 
and render the material harmless for feeding to healthy 
animals. Inedible residues from healthy slaughtered 
animals have important uses as animal foodstuffs. If 
blood, for example, is processed by the low tempera- 
ture method, the product becomes one of the richest 
known sources of first-class quality protein. 

Again, certain glands, such as thyroids, adrenals, 
ovaries, pituitaries, etc., are in great demand for 
extraction of medicinal substances for both human and 
animal use. Hitherto Germany, Belgium and America 
have supplied to this country by far the greatest pro- 
portion of these glandular tissues and, since. this 
supply has either ceased or been greatly reduced, it is 
essential that supplies should be obtained at home. 
When centralised slaughtering occurs, the proper 
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collection and utilisation of these glands becomes a 
practical and economic possibility, whereas, under 
decentralised private slaughtering systems, this has 
not been found possible, except in some of the larger 
centres. Proper supervision over the collection, 
grading and preservation of these delicately-constituted 
substances is extremely important and falls into the 
category of the duties of the officer in charge of the 
service. 

The third group of substances includes ingesta, 

tissue fragments, sweepings, etc., which, when 
properly processed, can be converted into fertilisers 
which are particularly suitable for market gardens, 
vegetable growing, etc. A serious criticism of some 
large abattoirs as at present organised, is that many 
carcase residues which should fall into one of the higher 
categories, are added to sweepings or are actually 
wasted. No effort whatever is made to conserve blood 
in many abattoirs ; it is merely allowed to run into 
the sewers where its special value, even as a fertiliser, 
is lost. There is no justification for such wasteful 
mishandling of valuable substances during a time of 
national stress. By a judicious organisation in each 
of the proposed central abattoirs, these valuable and 
irreplaceable high quality substances could be saved 
for the proper use of both man and animals. 
. In some large abattoirs, especially in Scotland, the 
by-products are treated by “ Iwel ” plants, owned and 
operated by the municipalities concerned, appropriate 
financial adjustments are made and the monetary 
return for sales of processed products contributes 
materially towards the cost of abattoir administration. 
The revenue far exceeds that which would be derived 
from the sale of these products to private contractors 
and this method ensures that proper utilisation is made 
of all the by-products and that no misuse is made of 
condemned meat or carcase products and_ that 
nuisances are avoided. 


Emergency Slaughter of Animals 


It is to be anticipated that under war-time condi- 
tions, there will be no diminution in the number of 
animals which have to be slaughtered because of 
accident, injury or disease. It is more likely that the 
number will increase. With some degree of deteriora- 
tion in the quality of animal foodstuffs, diseases of the 
digestive system will probably show an increase, and 
it may become un-economic in a proportion of cases 
of illness among commercial stock to have veterinary 
treatment carried out. 

It is a regrettable fact that much of the meat from 
animals slaughtered in an emergency has been regularly 
disposed of by butchers of doubtful integrity or by 
stallholders in markets. It reaches these points of 
distribution by passing through private slaughter- 
houses and by other means where there is no inspection 
of the meat before it is sold to the public. It is 
impossible to assess correctly the harm suffered by 
the consumer, because of the difficulty of tracing the 
ramifications of this “‘ underground ” business. There 
are small private slaughterhouses, in districts where 
little or no importance is placed upon inspection of 
meat, the very existence of which is not known to the 
local authorities. Under the new scheme of the 
Ministry of Food, it is hoped that this outlet for the 
emergency-slaughtered carcase will gradually dis- 
appear. At the same time, some organisation is 
required for dealing with carcases of this nature, for 


many of them can be utilised for human food if they 
are under proper control. 

The conditions which lead to emergency slaugh:ter 
include: Fractures of limbs ; severe injuries from 
crushing, goring, etc., with much local contusion ; 
septicaemic conditions; choking; metritis; milk 
fever ; mastitis; injuries at parturition; salvage of 
animals slaughtered under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts ; serious digestive disturbance, impaction, t:au- 
matic pneumonia or pericarditis from foreign bodies, 
etc. 

The special arrangements which will be necessary 
to deal with animals slaughtered under the Tubercu- 
losis Order must also be remembered. 

There may be included in-contact animals or carcases 
which have been on premises where contagious disease 
has appeared but has not been diagnosed. Such 
animals or their carcases may, under certain circum- 
stances, cause a spread of the disease and premises 
which have housed them will have to be thoroughly 
disinfected. It may happen that under emergency 
slaughter measures, gas-contaminated animals or 
carcases may be sent into the centralised abattoirs. 
These and all objects, floorings, etc., with which they 
have come into contact will require to be cleansed and 
decontaminated before they can be rendered safe. 
Carcases to be salvaged from outbreaks of serious 
epizootic disease (foot-and-mouth disease or swine 
fever) or carcases from animals with tuberculous 
infection, anthrax in-contacts, and so on, will need 
special treatment so that their potential food value 
may be realised without endangering the health of man 
or animals. It will be essential to make separate pro- 
vision for these carcases so that the special work of 
dressing and further processing can proceed without 
interrupting the work in the main slaughtering halls. 
For example, the procedure of disinfection necessary 
if an anthrax carcase or an infected foot-and-mouth 
case were to be dressed unwittingly in an abattoir, 
would seriously dislocate further work for at least some 
hours and possibly for longer. 

It is our firm conviction that, since many cases in 
the category of emergency slaughtered animals 
necessitate thorough knowledge of animal disease and 
laboratory diagnostic techniques, this work must be 
carried out by a trained veterinarian if it is to be 
carried out scientifically, safely and accurately. 


The Need for Uniformity in the System of Meat 
Inspection and Standards of Condemnation 

For many years prior to 1920, the meat trade com- 
plained of the lack of uniformity in the inspection of 
carcases and organs for their fitness for human food. 
Discrepancies in the standards of condemnation at 
different centres were so frequent and of such magni- 
tude that the meat trade lost confidence in the ability 
of the inspectorate. To meet criticisms and to advise 
the Government how best to achieve uniformity, two 
departmental committees were set up, one in Scotland 
and one in England. The Scottish Committee 
reported in 1921, and the English Committee in 1922. 
The latter adopted the recommendations of the Scottish 
Committee so far as methods of inspection and stand- 


ards of judgment are concerned. In Scotland, these ° 


recommendations were incorporated in the Public 
Health (Meat) Regulations (Scotland) and were thus 
given the force of law. In England, the Ministry of 
Health incorporated them in their Memorandum 62 
(Foods), which is merely a series of recommendations 
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jssued to local authorities for the guidance of their 
officers. It lays down the methods of examination in 
some detail and quotes a list of 33 conditions considered 
to be sufficient for the total condemnation of carcases 
and organs. Instructions are given in detail on the 
judgment of tuberculous carcases and organs of cattle 
and pigs. ‘The Memorandum contains no technical 
instruction and it would appear to be assumed that 
inspectors are adequately trained and able to recognise 
the diseased conditions specified. 

For the recognition of these diseased conditions and 
the correct interpretation of the lesions, a very con- 
siderable knowledge of animal pathology is required. 
Such special knowledge can only be acquired from 
veterinary sources and it has consequently been felt 
for many years that the Ministry of Health was incom- 
plete in its organisation in that it did not include on its 
staff a veterinary officer of wide experience in meat 
inspection charged with the duty of ensuring that 
inspectors of local authorities were proficient and 
carrying out the instructions contained in Memo- 
randum 62 (Foods) in a satisfactory manner. 

It will serve no useful purpose to recapitulate the 
evidence submitted to and the findings of the depart- 
mental committees referred to, for their reports are 
readily accessible. 


Duties Involved in the Efficient Control of Animals, 
Meat and By-Products 

These duties naturally fall under a series of related 
headings. For convenience they may be summarised 
as follows :— 

Ante-mortem Inspection and Supervision.-—This is a 
vital part of any efficient meat inspection service. The 
duties include the supervision of the general hygienic 
conditions of lairages in which animals are rested prior 
to slaughter. Cattle, pigs, sheep and poultry do not 
yield meat of the highest nutritive and keeping quality 
unless they are kept for 12 to 24 hours before slaughter 
under conditions of some degree of peace and comfort. 
It is during this period that specific contagious disease 
can be recognised and steps taken to prevent its spread. 

The supervision of routine and special disinfection 
of lairages, lorries and road vehicles is an important 
preventive of spread of disease, for without strict 
supervision, methods adopted by the lay person not 
infrequently fail in their objective. 

By an efficient ante-mortem inspection service, much 
avoidable animal suffering can be prevented. Animals 
which sustain accident or injury during transit, sale, 
or while in lairage, can be removed and dealt with 
appropriately, the slaughter of immature stock and 
pregnant female animals can be prevented, and 
unnecessary wastage of life avoided at a time when it 
is important to conserve all our national assets, both 
potential and real. Upon strictly economic grounds 
alone, there is no justification for failing to take all 
possible steps to prevent animal suffering. 

The Inspection of Meat and Meat Products destined 
for Human Food.—It is well known that, in spite of 
legislation which has been passed from time to time, 
compared with other great nations, Great Britain lags 
far behind in the efficiency of its food inspection 
services. Difficulties in administration, the prevalence 
of large numbers of private slaughterhouses and 
consequent diffusion of activities, financial considera- 
tions and numberless other excuses have in the past 
been pointed to as insurmountable obstacles to 
improvement, Jt seems to us that the proposals to 


effect a greater degree of concentration of animal 
slaughtering at central slaughterhouses, put forward 
by the Ministry of Food, will go far to remove many of 
these obstacles and make it possible to devise measures 
for the proper inspection and control of meat and meat 
products destined for food. 

The efficient inspection and control of meat for 
human food demands much more than the activities 
of a meat detention officer. It is unfortunate that 
officials at the Ministry of Health and at the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland, Medical Officers of Health 
and members of the Sanitary Inspection Service, appear 
to have failed entirely to appreciate this vital fact. A 
short course of intensive study may serve to train men 
to be capable of recognising diseased conditions in 
carcase tissues, to examine glands and organs micro- 
scopically, etc., but much more is needed to equip 
them to carry out the proper functions of meat inspec- 
tion to best advantage. It is well recognised that a 
detention officer, impressed with the gravity of allowing 
potentially dangerous meat to pass into the channels 
of human consumption, tends to set up too rigid a 
standard to which meat must conform. On the other 
hand, when confronted with an unusual diseased con- 
dition beyond his experience and, possibly, far more 
dangerous than the more spectacular, commoner 
diseased conditions with which he is familiar, he may 
readily pass it as sound and wholesome. Moreover, 
lack of confidence in his own judgment may readily 
cause him to pass unsound meat rather than face a 
challenge from a member of the meat trade. 

Wise judgment, great experience and an extensive 
and thorough knowledge of animal health and disease 
in all its aspects, are required by the officer who should 
control the meat inspection service. During war-time, 
it is equally important that meat for human food 
should be scrutinised as carefully as during peace- 
time, but it is even more important that meat which is 
fit for human consumption should not be condemned 
and wasted, unless its condition is such as to warrant 
this drastic course. It is difficult to know what annual 
quantity of meat might safely be saved by a judicious 
release of carcases or parts of carcases which have 
localised lesions only. 

A wide knowledge on the part of responsible 
executives, of the pathogenicity, pathology and 
bacteriology of animal disease, is essential for the 
proper functioning of an efficient service. Detention 
officers, who have received a course in meat inspection, 
serve a valuable purpose in such a service ; they are 
capable of carrying out much of the routine work 
involved, but it is neither logical nor equitable that 
these men should carry the sole responsibility of passing 
meat as fit for human use, or of condemning it as unfit. 
The long and intensive training in animal pathology, 
etc., required to enable a candidate to obtain the 
diplomas of membership of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, fits him in a peculiar and 
especially apposite manner to occupy the responsible 
position of controlling a meat inspection service. 


Co-sperative Efforts in the Control of Animal Disease 

Co-ordination of effort against animal disease 
between the field Veterinary Staff of the Animal Health 
Division of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the depleted veterinary staffs of local authorities 
which have remained after the unification of the 
veterinary services and are still engaged upon meat 
inspection duties, has been of little moment, hitherto, 


| 
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It is quite unwarrantable during a time of serious 
national emergency not to take all possible steps to 
establish such co-ordination. The officer in the 
abattoir, by his examination of carcases, can judge not 
only the quality of animal sent from the different pro- 
duction centres, but he can also act as a valuable 
intelligence officer in matters concerning disease. The 
information he can supply can indicate, not only 
where inefficient production occurs, but also where 
incipient or latent disease exists. Disease in the latent 
or atypical phase can often be identified by careful 
examination of carcases, some days or even weeks 
before it fulminates into the typical form. Such 
information, readily available and of a trustworthy 
nature, could enable officers of the agricultural 
advisory service, livestock officers and veterinary 
officers, to take the steps necessary to improve ineffi- 
cient production and to eradicate pockets of disease the 
existence of which might otherwise remain unknown. 

No such adequate co-ordination of effort exists at 
oa and this Association would urge upon the 

inistry of Food that, in the national interests, an 
opportunity now presents itself when in co-operation 


with the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, this . 


important liaison should be established. 


Imported Meat 

It is reasonable to assume that, under the exigencies 
of war-time, the arrival of cargoes of meat from over- 
seas countries cannot always be regular and up to 
scheduled times. Ships may be delayed or held up 
indefinitely en route and while in convoy, and perishable 
goods such as meat may readily undergo deterioration. 
Mould attack, sliminess, fat rancidity and bacterial 
decomposition around the bone may occur and con- 
signments so affected may rapidly assume a character 
which renders them useless for human food purposes. 
Under ordinary conditions, such meat would be con- 
demned and destroyed. The expert can, however, 
indicate whether proportions of these consignments 
can be reconditioned, or whether part or all of them 
should be immediately manufactured into small goods. 


‘Where this can be carried out, considerable human 


foodstuffs can be saved which otherwise would be 
wasted. 

There are known instances ‘where, by the exercise 
of sound knowledge and judgment, imported meat 
could have been immediately utilised in portal areas 
instead of being sent long journeys to inland districts 
where it had to be condemned. In infrequently used 
ports and in inland areas, it seldom happens that the 
local inspectorate has sufficient experience in the 
examination and assessment of chilled or frozen meat 
as_an article of food, and much of such meat is 
unnecessarily condemned. 

The Association would urge that the employment of 
a properly qualified meat expert in the survey of 
cargoes of meat arriving from overseas is an economic 
measure of first importance. 

This imported material falls into a different category 


from home-killed meat. The Association is not so © 


actively concerned with the need for inspection of this 
as a public health measure. Imported meat, and the 
living animals from which it is prepared, are each 
carefully inspected before leaving the country of origin 
and unless fit to be landed, are normally stopped at the 
point of disembarkation. 'The aspect of the case which 
requires serious consideration is what may happen to 
it afterwards. ‘The, Association, desires to see a 


mechanism which will conserve all imported meat in 
such a manner that it will be economically utilised to 
the best advantage. 

The Association would make the suggestion thet a 
cadre of Supervisory Expert Officers, conveniently 
situated at suitable centres decided upon by the 
Minister of Food, should be established and made 
available for all purposes concerned with imported 
meat. ‘These experts should be responsible for the 
general and particular supervision of the whole meat 
inspection services from the live animal until the meat 
has passed out of the abattoir. The Association 
envisages perhaps eight to ten such supervisors, one 
in each of the chief areas and at least one responsible 
for administration and co-ordination. By the adopiion 
of such a system, the Association is convinced that the 
service will more than repay the cost of its establish- 
ment. The Association would, in fact, suggest that 
the salaries of at least a proportion of the experts whose 
services, it is submitted, ought to be utilised as outlined 
above, need not become an additional burden upon 
public funds. In some instances, they might well be 
public health officials already employed by local 
authorities ; in other instances, they might be officers 
of the Animal Health Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, specially seconded for the 
duties which are envisaged under the scheme. ‘The 
Association is convinced that the establishment of a 
supervisory system will do much to prevent waste of 
food and public money and to provide for a sound and 
reasonable safeguard for the public health and for the 
animal owner. 


Recommendations 


The National Veterinary Medical Association does 
not wish to give the impression that its Memorandum 
is merely destructively critical. It is anxious and pre- 
pared to do all it can to assist the Minister of Food. 
As pointed out earlier, among its members are those 
who have had life-long experience of slaughter- 
house management, meat inspection and the control 
of residues and who are well-recognised experts. ‘The 
pooled scientific knowledge and experience of these 
gentlemen forms a source of information which is at 
the disposal of the Minister, should he care to avail 
himself of it. 

The National Veterinary Medical Association in this 
Memorandum, only outlines the general principles 
upon which the system of control of livestock in lairage, 
of meat and meat products, should be constructed. 
Details are left for future discussion and arrangement. 
These principles are briefly as follows :— 


A.—Establishment of Cadre of Supervisory Officers 

There should be established a cadre of Super- 
visory Expert Officers who should be especially well 
qualified, ip scientific meat examination and inspec- 
tion, should be thoroughly familiar with all details 
of disease control in livestock, abattoir management, 
and should have a good knowledge of the by- 
products industry. These officers sHould act in a 
supervisory capacity and be responsible for ensuring 
uniformity in the standards of meat inspect on 
within each area, and should be available in a con- 
sultative capacity in questions of doubt or 
uncertainty, to guide and advise the locally-situaied 
_ inspectorate. 
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B.—Establishment of Satisfactory System of 
Ante- and Pecst-Mortem Inspection 

At each of the larger slaughtering centres 
where no satisfactory system of ante- and post- 
mortem supervision and inspection already exists, 
the Minister should instruct the local authority, 
either directly or via the Ministry of Health, or the 
Department of Health for Scotland, that it is impera- 
tive that such a system be established forthwith. 
Where there are insurmountable local difficulties to 
the establishment of such a system, the Minister of 
Food might consider appointing his own officers 
direct. 


C.—Arrangements for Small Slaughtering Centres 

In the smaller centres, where the turnover may 
not warrant the appointment of a staff, arrangements 
should be made for a grouping of such centres into 
a geographically accessible composite area, under the 
charge of an inspectorate. 


D.—Uniformity in Methods of Inspection 
A uniform system of inspection should be 
established and the standards of condemnation of 
carcases or parts of carcases should be enforced 
equally, so that on the one hand the public health 
may be safeguarded and on the other undue wastage 
of meat may be avoided. 


E.—Control of Animals in Lairages 

The greatest care should be taken to ensure 
that animals awaiting slaughter are under good 
hygienic conditions, are subjected to veterinary super- 
vision and control and that immediate steps are 
taken to deal with any diseased or suspected animal, 
not only to safeguard public health, but to avoid 
unnecessary suffering, inefficiency and waste of 
human food. 


F.—Organisation to Control Disease Outbreaks 
When contagious (notifiable) disease is diag- 
nosed in a _ slaughtering centre, immediate steps 
should be taken to inform the local veterinary prac- 
titioner as well as to comply with the statutory 
regulations which provide for notification to the 
police who are responsible for informing the Animal 
Health Division of the Ministry of Agriculture. In 
this way more active steps could often be taken to 
identify the extent and origin of disease and to 
control the centre of the outbreak. 


G.—Emergency Slaughter of Animals 
Animals sent: in for emergency slaughter, car- 
cases of animals slaughtered at farms and sent into 
meat centres, and all organs from such animals, 
should be kept separate from animals and carcases 
which are to be or have been dealt with in the normal 
manner. 
H.—Functions and Organisation of Veterinary 
Services 
Since the only person qualified by scientific 
training and experience to carry out the above duties 
relating to animal health and disease is the veter- 
inary surgeon, the necessary steps should be taken 
to enlist his services, either as a whole-time officer 
(at the larger centres) or as a part-time officer (at 
the smaller centres). ‘These part-time officers would 
normally be existing veterinary practitioners in the 
district, or might be veterinary officers of the Animal 


Health Division of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries situated conveniently in their own areas. 


1.—Functions of Sanitary Inspectors 

Full use should continue to be made of 
Sanitary Inspectors holding the Certificate of Meat 
Inspection of the Royal Sanitary Institute, and in 
Scotland, the holders of the Detention Officers’ 
Certificate of the Royal Sanitary Association of 
Scotland, and they should be responsible for the 
routine of meat inspection, but should be instructed 
_ to submit any carcase which presents unusual or 
abnormal features to the veterinary officer at each 
centre, who must be directly responsible for ensuring 
that a uniform standard of detailed inspection is 
maintained at his own centre. It is probable that, 
in Scotland, where the Public Health (Meat) Regu- 
lations (Scotland) contain provisions relating to Meat 
Inspection specifically, special arrangements may be 

required to comply with the existing law. : 


J.—Co-ordination of Duties 
In the interests of national economy, whole- 
time veterinary officers who are already engaged at 
the larger abattoirs, or who shall be appointed, should 
undertake such other duties as can conveniently be 
allotted to them, in relation to abattoir superinten- 
dence and management, grading of animals, etc. — 


CONCLUSION 


The National Veterinary Medical Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland regrets that it is impelled 
to state that the Ministry of Food appears to condone, 
however unwittingly, the sale of unsound meat and, at 
the same time, appears to sanction a waste of food 
which, although blemished, is perfectly wholesome. 
With the information at its disposal and in the light of 
the Minister’s reply given recently in Parliament, the 
Association is of the opinion that the. Ministry’s 
executive officers fail to appreciate the serious con- 
sequences of remaining satisfied with the existing 
confusion and irregularity in the inspection and control 
of food animals and meat, during a time of national 
emergency. Under the special powers now given to 
the Government, steps could be taken, as indicated in 
this memorandum, to rectify this grave state of affairs. 


“The Larger Helminths in the Intestines of Domestic 
Animals ” (F. St. G. Sleith. Vet. Rec. 52. 275), under 
“Helminths of the Pig” reference is made to Queens- 
land, New Zealand: this, of course, should have been 
Australia. 


* * 


Owing to the war the London show of the National 
Pony Society and the thoroughbred and hunter show 
organised by the Hunters’ Improvement and National 
Light Horse Breeding Society will not take place this 
year. 

* * * 

The extent to which Germany is short of all sorts of 
animal products can be imagined from the new restric- 
tions on organotherapeutic substances. Pharmacists are 
directed by the police authorities only to supply any liver 
preparation on a doctor’s prescription. Any sale over 
the counter is forbidden. According to a regulation 
issued to doctors, injections of liver are to be preferred 
to any other form in the treatment of pernicious anaemia. 
Doctors must avoid prescribing more insulin at a time 
than is absolutely necessary, and wherever possible they 
have been instructed to change the treatment from ordi- 


nary to “ depot ” insulin.—Pharm. J. 
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INSPECTION OF FOOD ANIMALS 
AND MEAT 


of British veterinary history will 
find little to inspire enthusiasm or pride in the 
story of meat inspection as it was up to 1940 in its 
relation to the profession, but will acquire a lively. 
appreciation of the penalties of procrastination. 
When the Public Health conscience was awakening 
and legislators became sufficiently confident to deal 
with slaughterhouses and food inspection in the 
first series of Public Health Acts, 1875, the pro- 
fession did not recognise the sphere as one in which 
it could play a very important part. Later, when 
amendments to the Public Health Acts were being 
placed on the Statute Book, advantage was not taken 
of this opportunity to ensure that the profession was 
given the work for which by its training it was 
admirably fitted. It is only in comparatively recent 
times that vested interests have been challenged and 
pressure has been brought to bear on Government 
departments to insist that the public health shall be 
protected by ensuring that those best able to inspect 


and safeguard the wholesomeness and safety of 


animal products — the veterinary public health 
officers — shall be responsible for this work. It 
is almost unbelievable that, even in Scotland, where 
methods were ever more direct and less tolerant of 
interference, it was not until 1897 that a veterinary 
surgeon was approved as a meat inspector. In 
England and Wales it was only in 1938 that Parlia- 
ment did at last recognise that the veterinary 
surgeon was the person to whom the executive duties 
and responsibilities of meat inspection should be 
entrusted. A few of the larger towns had, for very 
many years, employed veterinary surgeons, but in 
order that such officers should have the necessary 
legal powers, they had to be appointed as sanitary 
inspectors. 

Those members of the profession throughout the 
world who have devoted their professional lives to 
this branch of State Veterinary Medicine have 
shown conclusively that, in place of the often 
unsatisfactory privately-owned slaughterhouses, it 
was possible for a system of factory-abattoirs to be 
planned. The sequence of enactments—the Live- 


stock Industry Act, 1936, the Agriculture Act, 1937, . 


and the Food and Drugs Act, 1938—could well have 


made provision for the equipment and for the © 
‘inspectorate and other staff for this abattoir 


organisation. Resultant improvement in quality 
and safety would have benefited the trade and the 
consumer and such machinery in operation would 
soon have created an effective liaison between those 
concerned, 
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On the outbreak of war, the newly created 
Ministry of Food was faced with the need for intro- 
ducing an entirely new system for the supply and 
control of meat for human consumption. As one of 
their obvious functions, it was anticipated that the 
new Ministry would adopt some modified form of 
factory slaughtering, and it was _ accordingly 
assumed that they would initiate an adequate ante- 
and post-mortem service as an integral part of their 
new system. The institution of collecting centres 
for fat stock and centralisation of slaughtering was 
a first step in the right direction, but this has not 
yet been followed by a properly established inspec- 
tion service. The inspection of both animals and 
meat has been left entirely, or almost entirely, as a 
tesponsibility of the local authorities. 


A large number of the slaughtering centres are 
neither big enough nor adequately equipped to 
handle the increased volume, and are situated in the 
areas of small authorities whose staff, not having 
been appointed against such a contingency, are not 
capable, even if other duties permitted, of dealing 
properly with the inspection of meat. ‘Those 
veterinary surgeons who have trained, examined 
and worked with lay meat inspectors will appreciate 
the limitations as well as the merits of this body of 
public health officers. 


It was in these circumstances and well knowing 
the technical difficulties that would be encountered, 
that the Association made representations to the 
Ministry of Food and subsequently appointed a 
Special Committee to consider those aspects of the 
inspection of food animals and meat. The results 
of the deliberations of the Committee are contained 
in the Memorandum presented to the Ministry of 
Food and published in this issue. As intimated in 
our Notes and News columns, the points and 
recommendations made in the Memorandum were 
discussed at the meeting, which took place on 
Thursday of last week, between representatives of 
the Ministry and a deputation from the 
Association. The Ministry of Food, having created — 
a monopoly, appears to accept responsibility for the 


- quality of meat sold to the public and therefore for 


co-ordinating standards of inspection, although the 
executive duty of inspection remains with local 
authorities. It will be appreciated that meat for 
sale has become Crown property until it reaches the 
retailer and the process of seizure on condemnation 
can no longer be fully enforced. The appointment 
of a single veterinary adviser to the Ministry of 
Food is, of course, not regarded by the Association’s 
representatives as a final and adequate measure to 
meet the needs of the special circumstances. 


The main recommendations of the Association 
are given in the memorandum and we feel sure that 


members and friends of the profession will study 


the contentions and recommendations with profit 
and understanding. : 
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ABSTRACTS 


[LYMPHADENOSIS OF THE COLON IN A_ HORSE. 
ScuutzE, H. G. (1939.) Z. Veterinaérk. 51. 378-381.] 
An autopsy on a 30-year-old, very emaciated horse 

revealed a fibrino-purulent peritonitis and conversion 

of about 25 cm. of the right ventral portal of the large 
colon into a thick-walled tube the peritoneum over 
which showed a greenish purulent deposit. There was 

a small circular perforation of the intestine near its 

mesenteric attachment, the edges of the perforation 

being swollen and haemorrhagic. The mucosa of the 
affected portion of colon was 1-2 cm. in thickness and 
thrown into folds. The related lymph nodes were 
enlarged and soft. Histological examination showed 
an infiltration with lymphoid cells of all layers of the 
intestine, especially of the mucosa and submucosa ; 
similar changes were found in the regional lymph nodes 
as well as collections of lymphoid cells in the liver, 
adrenal and thyroid. Lymphadenosis of the intestine 
has been frequently recorded in the ox, pig and dog 
but is very rare in the horse, in which species it usually 
takes the form of a widespread hyperplasia of the 
lymphoid tissue of the intestine. 

E. G. W. 


[NON-SWEATING IN HORSES. Stewart, C. M. 

(1938.) J. RAV.C. 9. 161.] 

“Non-sweating”’ or “‘drycoat” is a condition affecting 
racehorses in warm, damp climates, such as are found 
in the large coastal cities in India, Ceylon, Singapore 
and the West Indies. Affected animals show a gradual 
diminution in the secretion of sweat under conditions 
of exercise which produce sweating in normal horses. 
This is first noticed over the loins and hindquarters, 
but eventually spreads to most of the body. There 
is a loss of coat colour which is well marked in all 
except grey horses. This is accompanied by increased 
scurfiness of the skin all over the body, frequently 
with loss of hair on the face, neck and shoulders and 
occasional slight itchiness. These symptoms are followed 
by marked respiratory distress and rise of body tem- 
perature during any exertion and even at rest in really 
hot weather. Thus with work the temperature may 
rise to 105-106° F., and does not return to normal for 
several hours. 

Horses may become so badly affected as to be almost 
useless as racehorses. Many eventually drop dead, 
usually after completing a race or gallop. When 
removed to the dry, bracing climate of the North of 
India, many improve to such a degree as to be capable 
of being raced without exhibiting the distress shown in 
the warmer damper climate of Calcutta and Bombay. 

Post-mortem examination shows a constant enlarge- 
ment of the spleen which is usually firm in con- 
sistence. Some catarrhal gastritis is usually observed 
and the mucous membrane may show patches of scar 
tissue. The liver may appear slightly cirrhotic on 
Microscopical examination. The skin shows atrophy 
and degeneration of the sweat glands. , 

The condition is said to have been unknown until 
the last 25 to 30 years. It is prevalent to a varying 
degree in some stables whilst absent or practically 
absent from others under similar climatic conditions. 
Arab horses are seldom affected, as also are army 
horses and imported polo ponies. These facts lead the 
author to suggest that the condition may be due to 


excessive use of arsenic as a tonic. Some chemical 
analyses of hair and various organs from normal 


horses and from non-sweaters tend to support his 


theory. 
A. R. 


[THE EFFICACY OF N-BUTYL CHLORIDE FOR THE 
REMOVAL OF INTESTINAL NEMATODES, 
ESPECIALLY WHIPWORMS, FROM DOGS. Harwoop, 
P. D., Jerstap, A. C., UNperwoop, P. C., and 
ScuaFFeEr, J. M. (1940.) N. Amer. Vet. 21. 35-41.] 


Of the well-known anthelmintics effective for the 
removal of ascarids and hookworms from dogs, none 
is free from some serious objection. Thus, oil of 
chenopodium and hexylresorcinol irritate the gastro- 
intestinal mucosa, carbon tetrachloride causes necrosis 
of the liver lobules and tetrachlorethylene, though 
relatively non-toxic, sometimes produces mild intoxi- 
cation and may, on exposure to air, react with oxygen 
to form phosgene, which is very toxic to animals. 
As these drugs, moreover, usually fail to remove 
whipworms, Harwood et al. have tested the efficacy 
of N-butyl chloride for the removal of intestinal 
helminths, particularly whipworms, from dogs. This 
drug appears to lack the objectionable features of the 
above-mentioned chemicals and has a relatively low 
toxicity. The authors review the work of other 
investigators who have tested N-butyl chloride and 
proceed to discuss the technique of their own experi- 
ments stating that the drug was administered in hard, 
gelatin capsules at a dose rate of | c.c. per kilo. to dogs 
after a fast of 24 hours. Half the animals received no 
purge ; the other half received twice as much castor 
or mineral oil as N-butyl chloride. All faeces eliminated 
were examined for wormis and after the last treatment, 
each dog was examined post-mortem to determine the 
number of worms remaining. From the experimental 
data, which are given in several tables, the authors 
conclude that N-butyl chloride, at the rate of 1 c.c. 
per kilo. is approximately 60 per cent. effective in 

-removing whipworms (Trichuris vulpis) from dogs 
weighing more than 11 kilos., but is less effective for 
dogs under this weight. In addition, the chemical, 
in relatively small doses, is very effective against 
ascarids (Toxascaris or Toxocara) and hookworms 
(Ancylostoma caninum). _As no toxic manifestations 
were observed during their series of experiments, 
the authors suggest the administration of N-butyl 
chloride as a substitute for tetrachlorethylene to 
on and give the following suggested schedule of 
oses:— 


Hookworms Whip- 
and Ascarids. worms. 


Weight of Animal. 


(Ib.) (kilos.) c.c. 
5 or less 2-3 or less 1 3 to 5 
5 to 10 2-3 to 4-5 2 6 to 8 
10 to 20 4:5 to 9 3 10 to 12 
20 to 40 9 to 18 4 15 
40 or more 18 or more 5 25 


All dogs infested with ascarids should be given a 
suitable purgative 30 minutes after the administration 
of the N-butyl chloride to obviate intestinal obstruc- 
tion due to the clumping of the worms killed by the 
drug. 


— 
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As whipworms rarely appear in puppies, treatment 
of dogs less than three months old for the removal 
of whipworms should not be necessary. Therefore, 
the reduced doses should be used on these animals. 

J. N. O. 


[EXTRASYSTOLE AND CALCIFICATION OF HEART 
MUSCLE IN LAMBS, (Trans. title.) Mérr, J. (1939.) 
Arch. Wiss. prakt. Tierheilk. 74. 25-38.] 

An outbreak of lamb deaths characterised by calci- 
fication of the endocardium occurred near Munich at 
the end of the severe winter of 1930-1931. Lambing 
commenced at the end of November and owing to 
exceptional weather ewes and lambs had to be housed 
in an unused shed until April. Losses began in 
January but reached a peak in March. By May, only 
120 lambs were left out of 310. Fifteen ewes and their 
twin lambs had to be removed in December owing to 
overcrowded conditions and were housed in horse 


stalls adjoining the house. These lambs and the ewes 


in both sets remained healthy. 

‘Affected lambs became listless. Skin lesions were 
frequently present on the lips but in every case 
extrasystolic arhythmia of the heart and intermittent 
pulse were present. On post-mortem examination the 
lungs were often affected but in all cases myocardial 
calcification was present. The subendocardial sur- 
faces were yellowish-white and streaks and flecks were 
present on the ventricular walls. Bacteriological and 
cultural tests indicated a non-bacterial origin. Dietary 
deficiencies appeared to be ruled out by non-appear- 
ance of the disease in the better-housed lambs fed on an 
identical diet. 

Local opinion was convinced that harmful radiations 
from an underground watercourse beneath the shed, 
detected by a priest using a divining rod, caused the 
outbreak. In the absence of any scientific confirma- 
tion for this unusual view the author regards it as more 
probable that the injurious effect of draughts in the 
steamy atmosphere of the overcrowded shed was in 
some way responsible for the disease, though in this 
case also no adequate reason is given for the view put 
forward. 

W. L. S. 


[THE DOG FOOD TESTING PROGRAMME. Mircue.t, 

H. H. (1939.) N. Amer. Vet. 20. 10. 46-52.] 

The University of Illinois is co-operating with the 
American Animal Hospital Association in the testing 
of prepared brands of dog food, of which 500,000,000 
Ib. are sold annually. Chemical and biological 


methods are employed in the test. In the former,. 
a representative portion of each food to be tested’ 


is subjected to analysis for moisture, protein, N-free 
extract, fat, fibre, ash, calcium, phosphorus and iron. 
It is pointed out that whilst chemical testing gives a 
quantitative analysis of the constituents present, 


it gives no information as to their nutritive quality. 


for the dog; further, ordinary methods of chemical 
analysis do not determine the presence or absence of 
vitamins, or of minerals other than those mentioned 
above. For these reasons, then, a biological test is 
necessary and whilst dogs would obviously be the most 
suitable test animals the cost of such experimentation 
is prohibitive. The white rat is the animal selected 


in these tests, its use being justified on several groun:is, 
especially ‘since the chief purpose of the tests is to 
differentiate good foods from those which are clearly 
deficient in one or more necessary nutrients. Three 
rations are used in the test, viz.: (1) the dog food 
under test plus a “ corrective ” supplement consisting 
of casein, minerals and vitamins ; (2) dog food pius 
starch equal in energy value to the supplement in 
ration (1) and an equivalent percentage of mineral 
in the form. of BaSO,—this supplement is in effect a 
dilution of the food under test ; (3) unsupplemented 
dog food. 

Eight rats practically depleted of their vitamin A 
stores are put on each ration. The feeding values of 
the three rations are compared on growth rate of rats 
in relation to amount of food eaten, and on haemo- 
globin and bone formation. From these results the 
value of the dog food is assessed. "1.5 


[OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS ON GIZZARD 
EROSION IN POULTRY. W. P. (1939.) 
Vet. J. 95. 301-313.] 

Blount reviews the literature on this subject, almost 
all the recorded investigations having been made 
in the U.S.A. These show that the haemorrhage 
factor, vitamin K, does not influence gizzard erosion 
in chicks and suggest that a vitamin of fat soluble 
origin is the causal nutritive factor. The condition is 
common in chicks not fed on synthetic or simplified 
diets. 

Blount gives a full account of the gizzard in health 
and his observations upon numerous affected chicks 
during the last six years. Most were intensively 
reared chicks of two to six weeks, but a few occurred 
in hen-reared chicks. He notes that birds suffering 
from tuberculosis and in hen batteries were those 
chiefly affected as adults. Jungherr (1935) has noted 
that mycotic thrush may be associated with the 
condition and Blount’s experimental findings show that 
some of his cases were similarly complicated. 
Mechanical irritation may be an aetiological factor. 

Blount describes and illustrates the lesions under 
seven headings which include roughening and exfolia- 
tion of the horny layer of the gizzard ; and necrosis, 
ulceration and haemorrhages involving various gizzard 
tissues. He details feeding experiments with chicks 
under intensive rearing conditions, concluding from 
these that rations containing 20 per cent. bran, 12:5 
per cent. alfalfa and 3 per cent. dried grass powder 
gave no protection. Dried yeast seemed to accentuate 
the condition. Only a proportion of chicks in each 
group were affected and there was no correlation 
between the severity of the lesions and body weight, 
nor between lesions and the incidence of coccidiosis. 
He suggestsi that the causal factor appears necessary ‘or 
correct functioning of the tubular glands in the 
tunica propria of the gizzard. : 

[Since Blount wrote this article, Almquist, H. }., 
and Mechhi, E. (1938) (“The Incidence of Bile on 
Erosion of the Chick Gizzard Lining”: ¥. Bil. 
Chem. 126. No. 1, November, 407-412) show that 
cholic acid is an effective food supplement in the ci-re 
and prevention of the condition and that dehydrocho/ic 
acid is almost equally good, whereas desoxychcolic 
acid is relatively ineffective.] Sey 
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[GROWTH RATE, REPRODUCTION AND_ HISTO- 
LOGICAL CHANGES IN RATS FED RATIONS 
USED IN NUTRITIONAL STUDIES OF SWINE. 
Reever, W. E., Nexson, V. E., Brester, H. E., and 
EveLetu, D. F. (1939.) N. Amer. Vet. 20. 8, 28-34.] 
Groups of rats were fed on six different diets, 

four of which had a basis of yellow maize (supple- 

merited in three cases by varying amounts of skimmed 
milk powder) and two of which consisted chiefly 
of polished rice, supplemented by skimmed milk 
in the one case and by tankage in the other. All 
rations contained adequate mineral supplements, 
and the animals received either cod liver oil or daily 
irradiation. 

he growth rate of the animals on the maize diets 
was best in those receiving the highest (40 per cent.) 
supplements of skimmed milk and worst in those 
deprived of this. Autopsies of selected animals were 
made after two-and-a-half, and again after four 
months: in the groups receiving little (2 per cent.) 
or no skimmed milk, it was found that the long bones 
were soft ; that the kidneys and livers were pale, and 
in the case of the latter, fatty ; that the testes were 
soft and showing early signs of degeneration ; and that 
there was quite marked myelin degeneration in the 
spinal cords, especially in the case of the animals 
killed after the four-months period. Female rats 
completely deprived of the skimmed milk failed to 
raise their litters. 

The animals receiving the polished rice diets 
revealed evidence of a vitamin E deficiency. 

A. N. W. 


REPORT 


[COVERNMENT OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. Report 
of the Veterinary Department for the year 1938.] 


This report extends to some 60 pages and contains 
numerous tables. 

In the first two parts the Director of Veterinary 
Services gives a general review of the departmental 
finance, personnel and livestock industry. Expendi- 
ture is up by £6,900, most of which was for the 
pleuro-pneumonia eradication scheme in the Barotse 
Province. 

The cattle population remained almost stationary, 
resulting in a considerable increase in the importation 
of slaughter stock and frozen meat. European stock 
owners continue to import breeding stock, but owing 
to lack of finance little has been done to encourage the 
improvement of native herds. 

The dairy industry continues to function satis- 
factorily, but there is little improvement to report 
in the general standard of animal husbandry. The 
sheep industry does not materially progress. Pig- 
keeping is general and native goats thrive: The limiting 
factor in the use*of horses is the severity of horse 
sickness which is now controlled by the neurotropic 
vaccine with complete success. Weighbridges and 
dipping tanks are provided for stock owners. 

In Part 3, the disease situation is reviewed : There 
Were no major epizoétics during the year. Anthrax 
is prevalent in certain areas and contagious abortion 
is enzoétic. "Tuberculosis is more widespread than 
was at one time thought although it appears to be 
confined to the Fort Jameson District. All cattle 
imported have to pass through Maramba quarantine 


| 


where they are tested—a number of cases of imported 
tuberculin-tested cattle reacting while in quarantine 


is reported ; it is suggested that either the tuberculins _ 


ae in potency or the cattle were in some way 
doped. 

Although approximately five-eighths of Northern 
Rhodesia is infested with tsetse fly, trypanosomiasis 
decreased somewhat. A commencement has been 
made with the campaign for the eradication of bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia in Barotse Province; a Kabete 
vaccine is being used to immunise the whole cattle 
population. Parasitosis, both ecto- and endo-, is 
prevalent. A peculiar disease of cattle called pseudo- 
urticaria has reappeared; it is characterised by 
numerous cutaneous elevations. 

Appendices “‘ A ” and “‘ B”’ contain legislation and 
memoranda concerning cattle marketing and the 
development of the native cattle industry. 

Appendix “‘ C ”’ contains the report of the Veterinary 
Research Officer. He states that owing to lack of 
staff practically no research work was possible other 
than routine examinations, material for which 
increased considerably. A detailed analysis of the 
various smears and specimens examined, is given. 

Ticks were responsible for 20 per cent. of the cases 
of ill-health and liver flukes for over 25 per cent. 
Ophthalmia is fairly common. A serious outbreak 
of mastitis occurred; udder infusions with trypa- 
flavine and entozon gave better results than acriflavine. 

Statistics and tables are given concerning the 
health, feeding, and weight increase of cattle in the 
pedigree departmental herds. 

Some experimental work has been done on the 
immunisation of imported cattle against redwater 
and gall-sickness ; from this it would appear that the 
local strains are too virulent for use. 

Helminth infestation is widespread in all the 
domestic animals and it is considered that the loss 
from this cause often exceeds that from all other 
diseases. 

There is room for a considerable improvement in 
animal husbandry methods. Few herds are getting the 
attention they deserve, many calves are under- 
nourished, dipping tanks are often faulty and water 
supplies inadequate. 

The poultry industry continues to expand and would 
seem to warrant a whole-time poultry officer ; again 
it is stressed that neither staff nor money is —s 


SHEEP LOSSES THROUGH CARELESS 
DIPPING 


Dr. J. F. Tocher, the Highland and Agricultural 
Society’s consulting chemist, has (says the Farmers’ 
Weekly) sent a memorandum to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture concerning extensive losses which, it is said, are 
being caused among sheep and lambs in Scotland follow- 
ing upon the careless use of dips. Dr. Tocher instanced 
a case (to the Society) in which a man bought 220 lambs 
at an auction mart, and three days later treated them 
with dip one-and-a-half times the normal strength, and 
six weeks later 92 lambs died. It was found that before 
being sold, the lambs had been dipped, and that the 
owner had omitted to tell the purchaser. 

Dr. Tocher urges the introduction of measures to secure 
safety in dipping in future. He suggests that penalties 
should be imposed on users of over-strength dips or 
people who increased the strength of a dip above the 


prescribed limit. 


a 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORT 


Lancashire Veterinary Association* 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AT 
MANCHESTER 


The Annual General Meeting of the Association was 
held in the Grand Hotel, Manchester, on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, February 28th, 1940. 

The Chair was occupied by the President, Dr. G. O. 
Davies, other members present being Mr. T. S. 
Anderson, Professor J. F. Craig, Messrs. E. H. 
Curbishley, H. Davies, H. D. Heggarty, H. R. Hewet- 
son, J. Holroyd, H. Holroyd (Junr.), F. Hopkin, 
Mrs. K. G. R. Kelly, Messrs. G. H. Locke, R. C. 
Locke, G. Mayall, T. G. Millington, Miss E. H. 
Patchett, Messrs. E. W. Prescott, R. S. Roberts, 
C. F. Shawcross, G. N. Shirley, Miss P. Stubbs, 
Messrs. C. T. 'Trevers, T. Wilson, J. W. Wilson, 
W. Woods, A. J. Wright and J. H. Wright. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received 
from Messrs. J. C. Baird, E. Greenway, A. B. Mattin- 
son, A. L. Mullen and H. Sumner. 

Before asking for the minutes to be read, the 
PRESIDENT expressed his pleasure at seeing such a good 
attendance of members and extended a particular 
welcome to Mr. E. H. Curbishley. 

The minutes of the Annual General Meeting held 
on February Ist, 1939, having been published in the 
Veterinary Record, were taken as read. 

Correspondence.—The President intimated that letters 
of resignation had been received from Miss R. Datnow 
and Mr. J. C. Naylor. It was proposed by Mr. 
Ho.royp, seconded by Mr. SHAwcRoss and agreed, 
that the resignations be accepted with regret. 

Election of Members.—Mr. R. J. O’Neill, Malpas, 
having been nominated at the previous meeting, was 
duly elected to membership. 

In order that others who had expressed a desire to 
join the Association could be elected to membership 
at the meeting without nomination at a previous 
meeting, it was proposed by Mr. MAYALL and seconded 
by Mr. J. H. Wricut that Rule III be temporarily 
suspended. The following were then elected: Mr. 
D. V. Balls, Southport ; Miss D. R. Morton, Prescot ; 
Messrs. A. N. Ormrod, Woodchurch ; R. B. Wood, 
Northwich and Miss M. E. Yates, Liverpool. 


Hon. SEcCRETARY’s REPORT 


In the absence of Mr. J. C. Baird, his report was 
read by Mr. H. R. Hewetson, as follows :— 


During the period covered by this report (February Ist, 
1939, to February 27th, 1940) the Association has been 
active and meetings have been held as follows : — 

Annual General Meeting at Liverpool, February Ist, 
1939, Present: 25 members and 5 visitors. 

General Meeting at Manchester, March 8th, 1939. 
“ Virus Diseases of Poultry,” by Mr. N. Dobson. Present: 
27 members and 8 visitors. 

General Meeting at Manchester, May 10th, 1939. 


Discussion on the Rapprochement between the Veter- 


inary Profession and People’s Dispensary for Sick 
Animals of the Poor. Present: 19 members and 2 
visitors. 

Annual Summer and General Meeting at the Cheshire 
School of Agriculture,- Reaseheath, June 14th, 1939. 


Present: 22 members and 17 visitors. 


All the meetings were held under the Chairmanship of 
Received for publication March 19th, — 


the President, Dr. G. O. Davies, and the average atten- 
dance of members was 23. 

During the latter part of the year it was conside:red 
impracticable by Council to hold General Meetings under 
the changed conditions resulting from the war, thus the 
arrangement between the Association and Messrs. Bayer 
Products Ltd, to show the film “ Reproductive Disorders 
of Horses and Cattle” in September, 1939, had to be 
cancelled. 

Council Meetings——Four meetings of Council were 
held at Liverpool and the average attendance was 12. 
Consideration was given to the following matters : — 

1. The arrangement of a course of six lectures and 
demonstrations on Poultry Diseases and Husbandry. 

for Summer Meetings held at Rease- 
eath. 

3. The relationship between the Profession and the 
People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor. 

4. The securing of adequate supplies of petrol for 
members of the profession in the North Western Division. 

5. Steps to be taken to implement the recommendations 
of the National A.R.P. for Animals Committee. 

6. The conduct of the affairs of the Association during 
the War. 

At the meeting of Council on September 15th, 1939, 
it was decided, in view of the outbreak of war, that an 
Executive Committee be appointed with full power to 
act in all matters relative to the business of the Associa- 
tion. The following were appointed to serve on the 
Executive Committee: President, Hon. Secretary, Hon. 
Treasurer, Professor Craig, Messrs. P. T. Lindsay and 
H. Sumner. This committee has met on two occasions. 

Refresher Course in Poultry Diseases.—This course was 
held on the advice of the N.V.M.A. to prepare members 
for work which might arise from legislation based upon 
the “Report of the Poultry Technical Committee of 
Great Britain.” Six lectures and demonstrations were 
held, the first and last being presented at the General 
Meetings of March 8th and June 14th. Attendances at 
the course were : — 

March 8th.—Lecturer: Mr. N. Dobson. Attendance 
26 members. 

March 21st.—Lecturer: Professor J. F. Craig. Atten- 
dance 23 members. 

March 30th.—Lecturer: Dr. G. O. Davies. Attendance 
23 members. 

April 4th.—Lecturer: Mr. K. D. Downham. Atten- 
dance 16 members. 

April 26th.—Lecturer: Mr. H. Howes. Attendance 23 
members. 

June 14th.—At Cheshire School of Agriculture, Rease- 
heath. Attendance 22 members. 

Average attendance—22. 

There were also a number of visitors present at the 
meetings. 

Obituary.—The following members died during the 
year: Sir Frederick Hobday and Messrs. W. G. Burndred 
and J. K. Calderwood. 

New Members.—Four persons were elected members 
and two student members. 

In presenting this, my final, report, I must ackrow- 
ledge the assistance which members have at all times 
given me, and particularly I acknowledge that given by 
our President, Dr. G. O. Davies, who has readily accepted 
the duties of Hon. Secretary during my periods of absence 
in the year, 

In moving the adoption of the report Mr. C. F. 
SHawcross proposed that the Executive Committee 
should continue to function with full power to ac: in 
all matters relative to the business of the Association. 
This was seconded by Mr. G. MayYALt and approved 
by the meeting. 

Hon. 'TREASURER’S REPORT 


The Hon. TREASURER presented his financial state- 
ment and stated that the year had been a normal one 
financially and the balance in hand at the end of 1939 
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was just five shillings more than the year before. A 
somewhat larger amount than usual had been spent on 
meetings, but this was largely due to the special course 
of poultry lectures which had been held with such 
success during the year. The Hon. Treasurer informed 
the meeting that the statement would be printed and 
circulated to all members in due course. The report 
was adopted unanimously. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The minutes of the Executive Committee Meeting 
held on February 7th, 1940, were read for the informa- 
tion of members. The Committee recommended :— 

1. That a sum of £8 be contributed by the Associa- 
tion to the N.V.M.A. towards the expenses incurred 
by the Liaison Officer for the North-Western petroleum 
division. 

2. That an honorarium of three guineas be paid for 
clerical assistance given to the Hon. Secretary. 

The action taken by the Executive Committee and 
the above recommendations were approved unani- 
mously. 

The PRESIDENT then expressed his great appreciation 
of the invaluable work which had been done by Mr. 
Holroyd as Liaison Officer to the Divisional Petroleum 
Officer for the North-Western Division, and on the 
proposal of Mr. HEWETSON, seconded by Mr. J. H. 
WriGHT, the meeting passed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Holroyd and expressed the hope that he would con- 
tinue to serve them in this capacity. 


Election of Officers for 1940 

The Officers for 1940 were unanimously elected as 
follows :— 

President —Mr. H. R. Hewetson. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. G. O. Davies and Mr. A. J. 
Wright. 

Hon. Secretary. —Dr. G. O. Davies. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. R. C. Locke (re-elected). 

Hon, Auditors —Messrs. A. Dobie and J. H. White 
(re-elected). 

Council—The following retiring members were 
re-elected to Council for a period of three years— 
Messrs. P. 'T. Lindsay, G. C. Webster, T. Wilson, 
F. Hopkin and A. L. Mullen. Mr. J. C. Baird was 
elected for two years in place of Mr. A. J. Wright who 
had been made Vice-President. 


INDUCTION OF PRESIDENT 


The RETIRING PRESIDENT referred to the great 
pleasure which it gave him to ask Mr. H. Raynor 
Hewetson to take the presidential chair. He said it 
would be presumptuous on his part to introduce him, 
as \ir. Hewetson was well known to them all and had 
been destined for this honour for many years. He had 
given many years of valuable and faithful service on 
the Council of the Association. Continuing, the 
retiring President stated that his one regret was that 
Mr. Hewetson was being asked to take office at a time 
when the responsibilities and duties of the office of 
President were likely to be shorn of their privileges. 
However, at such a time, the presidential chair called 
for a man of the calibre of Mr. Hewetson, and in his 
care the future of the Association was assured. 

Mr. Hewetson then took the chair, amidst applause, 
and stated that before proceeding to give his address 
he wished to thank the retiring President for his 
conduct in the Chair during the past year. He referred 
to the successful meetings which were held in the first 


half of the year, particularly the poultry refresher 
course and the Annual Summer Meeting. Although 
the war had deprived them of their later meetings it 


had not diminished the work of the President who had ° 


been kept fully occupied by Council and Executive 
Committee meetings. Mr. Hewetson then proposed 
a vote of thanks to Dr. Davies, which was received with 
applause. 


Presidential Address 


The PrestpeNt (Mr. H. R. Hewetson) then gave 
his Address from the Chair, which was as follows :— 
The war has naturally brought many changes, and 
by general consent is a pretext on which many old 
customs are cast aside or new ones introduced. In 
spite of it, however, some customs have not yet been 


' abandoned, and it appears that one of these is a 


Presidential address. 

Few Presidents, fortunately, assume office under the 
conditions which exist to-day when the past seems 
already but a memory of a different world, the present 
uncertain and the future unpredictable. Not only 
must this address be different from others of its kind 
but in these circumstances it seems wise that it should 
be short, and I propose to make it so. This may 
strike some as claiming a virtue from necessity, but 
actually it is possible to air one’s views at greater length 
when there is less certainty that they can be challenged 
or disproved. 

I have not the pleasure of outlining a programme 
for the year nor can I even look forward to welcoming 
you to regular meetings, rather do I sadly look around 
this room and wonder “‘ when shall we all meet again ?” 
Let us hope that at the next Annual General Meeting 
we may elect our new President in conditions of peace, 
and that we may be planning our share in the building 
of the new and better world which it is the unquench- 
able hope of mankind after every war, will be built on 
the ashes of the old. 

Many veterinary surgeons, whether in town or 
country practice, have undoubtedly suffered in varying 
degrees from the war, but so has practically everyone 
else, and I think if we look at the lot of others we may 
congratulate ourselves that we are better off than many 
trades and professions. Compare the unfortunate 
traders in the motor industry, many hotel proprietors, 
architects and stock brokers, to name only a few whose 
businesses have been taken from them or have 
dwindled away to mere shadows of their former 
prosperity. ‘True it may be said that others, such as 
armament manufacturers, cycle dealers, etc., have 
benefited by the war, but such increased profits as they 
make are only temporary and will, with increasing 
Income Tax, Super Tax and Excess Profits Duties, 
only find their way to the Inland Revenue with little 
advantage to themselves. ’ 

It has been said that never has there been less 
promise for the veterinary profession than now. That 
may be, but at least our future shows a much greater 
promise than many. Our work is regarded by the 
Government as of national importance: the reserva- 
tion of members of all ages from military service and 
the provision of the very preferential treatment we have 
obtained in the matter of petrol rations are concrete 
recognitions of this. None can foretell what changes 
in the social or economic. system may occur during or 
after the war ; whether capitalism—crushed, torn and 
bleeding—will survive, or whether some form of 
socialism or even communism may emerge. Whatever 
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penpeae.y: we shall retain unimpaired the capital which 

’ or power can destroy, the trained brains and 
skilled h hands which will command for us at least a 
—— in any form or system of society which may 
result. 

Present and possible future hardship of country 
practitioners must be largely due to the serious diffi- 
culties of the livestock industry for which the food 
shortage for farm animals is responsible. I cannot 
speak with much authority on this because my practice 
is hardly an agricultural one, but even so, as far as I 
can ascertain, there has been less difficulty in obtaining 
foodstuffs in my district than most others, yet there 
are farmers reducing their herds and others contem- 
plating doing so on this account. This is a deplorable 
state of affairs which if allowed to continue must 


result in a serious depletion of the country’s stock of . 


home-produced animal food and products at the time 
they are most vitally needed. The remedy does not 
lie with us but we can at least urge the importance and 
urgency of the problem being tackled. 

Four subjects may be said to have claimed the 
greatest degree of our attention just prior to the war : 
the State Veterinary Service, the Report of the Poultry 
Committee, the Loveday Report and the proposals for 
the co-operation of the profession with the People’s 
Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor. 

The State Veterinary Service goes on, though with 
reduced impetus, and the changes and improvements 
we may have hoped to come are likewise certain to be 
held up. The same may be said of the poultry scheme, 
though we may rejoice in the appointment of Professor 
Dalling to the Poultry Industry Advisory Committee. 
Our satisfaction here is not only in the recognition of a 
principle but also in the appointment itself. Professor 
Dalling, whatever may be his other merits or failings 
will, on this Committee, combine an expert knowledge 
with a personality that will impress itself on the other 
members to the resounding credit of the profession. 

The Loveday Report represents perhaps our greatest 
loss. Though in its original form it must have been 
unacceptable to the majority of our profession, it 
nevertheless contained the basis of many of our 
cherished dreams and with appropriate amendments 
may have become a major milestone in the history of 
veterinary progress. Whether it will some day in the 
future be dusted and brought again into the light of 
day, or whether it will in time be considered obsolete 
and abandoned, none can say, but I do regard its 
relegation to the pigeon holes as our first major 
casualty of the war. 

Coming to the fourth and last subject I mentioned, 
that of co-operation with the People’s Dispensary for 
Sick Animals of the Poor, I speak with some hesitation. 
No subject has raised so much heat and fierce con- 
troversy for a long time, and even now there are some 
‘who find it difficult to discuss it calmly. But refer to 
it I must because it seems to me that of this somewhat 


loose union the delicate war child “ Narpac’”’ has 


been born. True its frailty is not so much due to its 
parents as to their inability to have it properly baptised 
and admitted fully into the rights and privileges of 


the Air Raid Precautions Act. It is officially recog- 
nised but enjoys no official status. Its workers’ badges — 


lack a crown, and they are deprived of the satisfaction 
of being on National Service. For this reason many 
estimable people whose life and work has fitted them 
ideally for handling animals and carrying out first aid, 
prefer to answer a telephone or man a ‘warden’s post 


for which they have no aptitude, natural or acquired, 
Local authorities have been requested by the Home 
Office to give the National A.R.P. for Animals Com- 
mittee every possible help and arrange close co-opera- 
tion, but the public outcry at the cost of A.RP, 
services has understandably caused local authoritie.. to 
turn a deaf ear to our pleas and veto any scheme 
involving expenditure which they are not compe'ied 
to undertake. Perhaps a few air raids would help us 
in this respect. 

Events have moved too fast or men have moved too 
slowly in their blindness and obstinacy. To all who 
would see it must have been obvious years ago that 
the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor 
and the veterinary profession could not continue on 
the courses they were going without disaster to animal 
welfare. Nothing was done until hurriedly a very 
makeshift outline of co-operation was sprung out of 
the clouds by the powers that be on a bewildered rank 
and file. Before there was time to sort this out and 
establish a real sound basis of co-operation between 
them, the war broke out and they, in conjunction with 
the other welfare societies, had then to produce 
another hurried scheme to protect the animals from 
the outside danger. It is obvious that there is one 
common interest dominating the minds of all the 
parties concerned, the welfare of the animals. Out of 
this common interest in a noble purpose it should be 
possible to achieve together the highest efficiency, but 
this efficiency will never be achieved if prejudice can 
outweigh fundamentals. 

As citizens of a great democracy we must at times 
like these put the national interest before sectional 
interest, but we must as a profession not be panicked 
into easily loosening the rights and privileges we enjoy 
on the cries of “state before a section” or “ co- 
operation for the national good ”’. I see great dangers 
in the adoption of any policy which increasingly 
obscures the judgment of the lay mind as to what is 
and what is not a veterinary surgeon. ‘The veterinary 
profession can never exert its full effectiveness in the 
national economy until the status of its members is 
established beyond question. 

Let us keep that goal ever in the forefront of our 
minds devoting our honest efforts to the tasks in hand, 
so that we may say with Addison :— 

“*°Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more (Sempronous), we'll deserve it.” 


The President’s address was received with applause. 

Mr. Maya i then rose to move a vote of thanks to 
the President for his excellent address and also to 
Messrs. J. C. Baird and R. C. Locke for their services 
to the Association as Hon. Secretary and Hon. 
Treasurer. This was seconded by Mr. J. H. Wricut 
and unanimously approved. 


WITHDRAWAL OF HorsgE-BREEDING GRANTS 


Under the heading of “Any Other Business,” \Ir. 
E. H. CursisHiey spoke of the serious plight "of the 
horse-breeding industry in view of the withdrawal of 
Government grants. Mr. J. H. Wricut and Professor 
J. F. Crate also spoke on this subject and it was finally 
agreed that the following resolution be sent to tie 
N.V.M.A. :— 

“That the N.V.M.A. be urged to take what 
action it may consider necessary to support tlie 
applications of the Horse-Breeding Societies for a 
resumption of grants where these grants have 
been discontinued.” 
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Consideration was then given to the question of 
fut.ire meetings and after some members had expressed 
their views in favour of more frequent meetings, it 
was decided to refer the matter to the Executive Com- 
mittee to see if such arrangements could be made. 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 
G. O. Davies, Hon. Secretary. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Poultry Industry Difficulties 


In the House of Lords, on Wednesday of last week, 
Lorp FARINGDON called attention to the position of the 
poultry industry, and moved for papers. He said that 
the industry did not deserve to be treated as the Cinderella 
of the agricultural industries. At the beginning of the 
war they were promised Government help, and that 
adequate supplies of feeding stuffs would be made avail- 
able. Since then they had experienced disappointment 
after disappointment, and their present situation was 
really catastrophic. Poultry farmers felt that food stuffs 
had been given to other branches of the industry whose 
need was not, in fact, greater. Dairy farming, for 
example, had been given absolute priority. 

He hoped that the Government would consider the 
possibility of allowing additional feeding stuffs to poultry 
farmers during the next month or two. Unless the rise 
in the prices of feeding stuffs was controlled egg produc- 
tion next year would not be remunerative. 

ViscouNT BLEDISLOE urged the Government to consider 
the potentialities of the small-scale food producers. He 
deprecated the “almost hectic haste” with which the 
British public had been assured that there was no need 
for apprehension about food supplies in consequence of 
the German invasion of Denmark. He could not believe 
that the British public were concerned about their food 
to the extent that they were concerned about beating the 
enemy. 

Lorp GREENWAY said it was necessary that the poultry 
industry should have a long-term policy from the Govern- 
ment. 


Government Reply 


Lorp DennuaM, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Agriculture, said that long-term planning must be sub- 
servient to the exigencies of war. The poultry industry 
was not the Cinderella of agricultural industries, but the 
Government were right in war-time to state frankly what 
they deemed to be the proper priorities between those 
interested in livestock. All imported feeding stuffs 
were being bought by the Government to secure equitable 
distribution. All dealers had been licensed to get better 
control. As a further step regional committees would 
be set up to co-ordinate the supply of home-grown and 
imported feeding stuffs and to secure proper distribution. 
To meet cases of special emergency and hardship small 
reserves had been established in each county, to be used 
at the discretion of the county committees. 

The main object of these reserves was to prevent the 
premature slaughter of sound breeding stock. The 
country could sustain a reduction of home supplies of 
eggs and pig meat with less serious detriment than would 
be caused by a falling-off in the milk supply or by a 
diminution of the national reserves of cattle and sheep. 
Even after the next harvest there could be no guarantee 
that there would be any increase of feeding stuffs available 
for poultry farmers, 

The motion was, by leave, withdrawn. 

Milk (Pasteurisation) 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday of last week 
Mr. Davip Apams said that, in accordance with notice, 
he desired to raise the question of the pasteurisation of 


certain grades of milk consumed in this country, and 
which in their present form are unfit for human con- 
sumption. The hon. Member continued, “'The subject 
was raised in a Question which I addressed to the Minister 
of Health :— 

“‘ Whether, in view of the additional duties placed upon local 
authorities due to war conditions and the consequent danger that 
the supervision of milk supplies in the matter of the inspection of 
farm premises, storage and handling of milk and the collecting and 
testing of samples may be relaxed, he will take steps to secure the 
universal adoption of pasteurisation by the collection and treatment 
of all milk in central depots, or at least of non-designated milk, 
thereby eliminating the danger to consumers of diseases from this 
latter source?”’ 

The Minister replied : 

*“No, Sir. I do not contemplate the introduction in present 
circumstances of the legislation which would be necessary to effect 
the object which the hon. Member has in mind.’’—{OrriciaL 
Report, March 7th; col. 549, Vol. 358.] 


I think it is generally agreed in the medical world that 
non-designated milk has not been tuberculin-tested, is 
not free from deleterious matter and may, and in point 
of fact does, contain diseased organisms which may be 
communicated to consumers. Under proper conditions 
this milk should be rendered by treatment safe for human 
consumption. I was disappointed that the Minister gave 
so specific a reply, and I hope ‘that to-night the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary may somewhat modify that refusal. 

Mr. SpeaKeR: Did I understand the hon. Member to 
say that the reply of the Minister was that this matter 
would need legislation? 

Mr, ApaMs: That was the reply. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the hon. Member cannot raise the 
matter on the Adjournment. 

Mr. Apams: May I not deal with the subject gener- 
ally, without asking for legislation? 

Mr. Speaker: Certainly not. If it needs legislation 
to do what the hon. Member desires it is quite out of 
order for him to raise the subject on the Adjournment. 


The following are among the questions and answers 

recorded in the House of Commons recently : — 
Livestock IMPROVEMENT SCHEME 

Sir H. Morris-Jones asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he will give an assurance that the Livestock 
Improvement Scheme will be continued, as in the last 
war, especially in Wales, where its discontinuance will 
have a deleterious effect on this important cattle-breeding 
branch of agriculture? 

Sir R. Dorman-SmitH: The decision to suspend the 
making of fresh grants under the Livestock Improvement 
Scheme was reached only after the fullest consideration, 
and I regret that I cannot see my way to withdraw the 
suspension. 


HORSE-BREEDING GRANTS 


Mr. Price asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
he has considered the representations from the Gloucester- 
shire War Agricultural Executive Committee about the 
damage caused by withdrawing the grants for heavy- 
horse breeding; whether any final decision has been 
arrived at in -the matter; and whether he will arrange 


_ for further consultation with the interests concerned? 


Sir R. Dorman-SmitH: I have considered representa- 
tions from the Gloucestershire War Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committee urging the resumption of the grants for 
heavy horse breeding, but, as indicated in replies to other 
recent Questions on this subject, I regret that I cannot 
see my way to rescind the decision to suspend the grants. 


NATIONAL Stup (IRtsH FREE STATE) 
Major Carver asked the Minister of Agriculture 


_ whether the national stud is being maintained in the Irish 


Free State during the war; to what extent the activities 
of this establishment contribute to the development of 
horses suitable for use on farms in Great Britain; and 
whether arrangements can now be made to transfer this 


establishment to the United Kingdom? 


Sir R. Dorman-SmitTH: There is at present no inten- 


tion of closing down the National Stud at Tully, County 
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Kildare, Eire, or of transferring it to this country. The 
activities of the National Stud, which consist in the 
breeding of high class thoroughbreds and thus contribute 
to the improvement of the light horse, are not intended 
» assist the development of horses suitable for use on 
arms. 


Meat GrapINc (NorRTHERN IRELAND) 


Dr. Litre asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food whether, in view of the fact that the 
farmers of Northern Ireland are not being furnished 
with the dead weight of the fat cattle sold by them, he 
will arrange that the grading of these animals is no longer 
carried out as at present by a single individual, a veterinary 
officer, from whose decision there is no appeal, but that, 
in order to put an end to the prevailing dissatisfaction 
among cattle raisers in Northern Ireland, this work will 
be done in future by a panel of three graders, a veter- 
inary officer, a farmer, and an auctioneer, as in Great 
Britain? 

Mr. Lennox-Boyp: My hon. Friend’s suggestion will 
be carfully considered. 


SERVICE (RESERVED OCCUPATIONS: 
SLAUGHTERMEN) 


Mr. E. J. WiixtaMs asked the Parliamentary Secretary 


to the Ministry of Food whether he has recommended | 


that slaughtermen and cutters be placed in the reserved 


list of occupations; and whether he can state the approxi-: 


mate date when a decision will be made on this important 
matter? 

Mr, LENNox-Boyp: Slaughtermen and butchers’ cutters 
are already on the reserved list of occupations for reserva- 
tion at age 30. I presume the hon. Member refers 
to the proposal that the age of reservation of slaughter- 
men and cutters should be reduced from 30 to 25. It is 
hoped that a decision will be reached very shortly. 


Mivitary SERVICE: STUDENTS 


Mr. Groves asked the Minister of Labour whether 
he is aware that men registered as medical students prior 
to September 3rd, 1939, in order to be exempt from mili- 
tary service must have passed their first professional 
examination and completed two years of study in anatomy 
and physiology; and, whether he will now consider exemp- 
tion from military service of all men registered as medical 


students prior to September 3rd, 1939, while they are. 


satisfactorily pursuing their studies? 

Mr. E. Brown: After consultation with my right hon. 
Friends, the Minister of Health and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, and with representatives of the medical 
teaching bodies, it was decided that medical students who 
have passed their first professional examination and have 
completed two terms (not years, as suggested in the Ques- 
tion) of study in anatomy and physiology shall be reserved 
under the Schedule of Reserved Occupations. This 
arrangement secures adequate reservation of medical 
students at the present time, and I see no reason for any 
change of kind by the hon. Member. 


Mr, Lippa.t asked the Minister of Health how many 
of the 63,500 on the medical register have volunteered 
for the Royal Navy, Royal Army Medical Corps, Royal 
Air Force, etc., medical services, since the declaration of 
war; and is he satisfied that an adequate number of 


medical men are being left in this country to meet the - 


ordinary needs of the civilian population, and to cope 
with any possible emergency? 


Miss HorssrucH: Of the 45,000 registered medical 


practitioners in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 3,001 
have voluntarily joined the Forces as medical officers, in 
addition to those called up by virtue of their obligations 
as Territorial or Reserve officers. My officers are in 
consultation with those of the Service Departments with 
the object of securing a fair distribution of the available 


doctors between the Forces and the emergency and other 
civilian services. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN AGRICULTURAL AREAS 


Sir Percy Hurp asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that essential agricultural production 
in support of the Government’s food campaign policy is 
still being seriously interfered with by military operations, 
for instance, in the Swindon and Marlborough areas; 
and whether there has been any consultation between 
the local military command and the Wiltshire County 
War Executive Agricultural Committee to obviate this 
interference, and with what results? 

Mr. StranLeEy: The needs of. military training cannot, 
unfortunately, be met without interference with agri- 
cultural interests, but every effort has been made to reduce 
this disadvantage to a minimum, and the War Office 
has throughout maintained close consultation with the 
Ministry of Agriculture. In the case of the area to which 
my hon. Friend refers particularly, there has been con- 
sultation with a representative of the county war execu- 
tive agricultural committee, and various modifications in 
the proposals originally put forward by the military 
authorities were made. 

Sir P. Hurp: Is my right hon. Friend considering the 
instances given to him where fences have been broken 
down, gates left open where stock is, and tanks and guns 
taken where lambing is going on, greatly to the detriment 
of agricultural operations? 

Mr. STANLEY: I will look into cases of negligence, but 
we do make every effort when we take ground for training 
purposes to arrange beforehand with the local inhabitants 
to try and make use of the ground in a way that will 
cause the least possible damage to agriculture. 


DANISH FEEDING STUFFS 


“The German invasion of Denmark and Norway will 
not affect our food supplies—at any rate, for the time 
being—but it may lead to extremely important develop- 
ments to win more food from our own soil,” observes 
the Farmers’ Weekly. “Just how important those 
developments may be remains to be seen, for the loss of 
the Danish food supplies will obviously have to be con- 
sidered in drawing up plans for our next food-production 
campaign. In the meantime, the Food and Agricultural 
Departments are considering the extent to which it may 
change the food position generally. For the time being 
there will be no material alteration because large stocks 
have been accumulated by the Ministry of Food and there 
has been a big increase in imports from the Empire. ‘The 
most important factor is Denmark’s reliance on imported 
feeding stuffs. _ The view generally held is that since 
Denmark is a ‘ processing’ country, which has always 
relied to a very large extent on imported feeding stuffs, 
Germany will by no means get the full advantage of her 
capacity for food production. On the other hand, it is 
pointed out in political circles, Denmark’s imports of 
feeding stuffs will now be cut off by the Allied navies, 
and if the contraband control succeeds, it will mean that 
large quantities of feeding stuffs will be diverted to this 
country and become available to our own farmers.” 


* 


FEEDING STUFFS FOR POULTRY 


Lorp Woo ton, Minister of Food, informed a deputa- 
tion from the National Poultry Council that steps were 
being taken to release to the feeding stuffs trade 5, 000 
tons of cut wheat a month for the rearing of pou!'ry 
during the four months April to July. He also announce 
that an advisory committee was being appointed forth- 
with to advise him on matters relating to the trade in 
home-produced eggs, and that the council had been 
invited to nominate a representative for appointment to 
the committee. Lord Woolton undertook to examine 
carefully other questions raised by the deputation. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Apri! 24th —N.V.M.A. Sub-committee on Field Investi- 
gations, 36, Gordon Square, 11.30 a.m. 

Apri! 24th—N.V.M.A. Finance and General Purposes 
Committee, 36, Gordon Square, 2.30 p.m. 

Apri! 24th.—Meeting of the Comparative Section of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, at the Society’s 
House, 1, Wimpole Street, W., 5 p.m. 

April 26th—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Liverpool, 2.30 p.m. 

Apri! 26th.—Meeting of the Royal Counties’ Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Reading, 2.30 p.m. 

April 29th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
——— at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 

p.m. 

May 9th.—Last date for nominations, R.C.V.S. Council 
Election. 

May 15th—Commencement of R.C.V.S. Animal 
Management Examination. 

May 23rd.—Issue of R.C.V.S. Annual Report and Voting 


Papers. 

May 30th.—Last date for receipt of R.C.V.S. Council 
Election Voting Papers. 

June 6th.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund Annual 
General Meeting. 

June 20th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 21st.—R.C.V.S. Council Meetings. 

June 27th.—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations begin. 

July 3rd.—Provisional date for commencement of 
R.C.V.S. Oral and Practical Examinations. 


N.V.M.A. DEPUTATION TO THE 
MINISTRY OF FOOD 


On Thursday of last week a deputation from 
the National Veterinary Medical Association visited 
the Ministry of Food to discuss the urgent need 
for the better supervision of food animals, carcases 
and carcase by-products on the lines recommended 
in the Association’s Memorandum on: this subject, 
presented to the Ministry of Food on January 9th, 
and published at the commencement of this issue. 
The deputation consisted of the President (Mr. 
H. W. Steele-Bodger), the Hon. Treasurer of the 
Association (Mr. H. E. Bywater), Mr. Brennan 
DeVine, Mr. J. A. Dixon, Professor Wm. C. 
Miller, Mr. A. Sillars, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Association (Dr. W. R. Wooldridge), and _ the 
Secretary (Mr. F. Knight). Mr. H. E. Dale (Chair- 
man of the National A.R.P. for Animals Com- 
mittee) was also present. | 

* * 


PERSONAL 


University of Edinburgh Graduation Ceremonial.—At 
the Graduation Ceremonial held on March 28th, the 
degree of Bachelor of Science was conferred (in absentia) 
on Hubert Byard Luxmoore, M.R.C.v.S. (Lieut., 
R.A.V.C.). On the same occasion the diploma in Tropical 
Veterinary Medicine (awarded January 12th, 1940) was 
presented to Mr. Christopher Patrick Downes, M.R.C.V.S., 
and Mr. James Heard, M.R.C.V.S. 


Wil! —Mr. George Whitehead, of Bank Foot House, 
Bradford Road, Batley, veterinary surgeon, left £7,977 
(net personalty £7,101). He left £50 to Emily Duckin- 
eld “as a token of my appreciation of her devoted 
service to my late wife and myself,” if still in his service. 


* * 


THE LATE MR. FRED ARMSTRONG, s.r.c.v.s. 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE FOR PENRITH 
Mr. Fred Armstrong, M.R.C.v.s., whose death we 


recorded with regret in our last issue in association with 
that of a fellow student at Edinburgh, Mr. James Bell 
Robertson, M.R.C.V.s., who became an authority on blood- 
stock breeding of world-wide repute, after graduation 
practised for a time in Edinburgh, was himself an owner 
of horses, and was a brother of Mr. Robert W. 
Armstrong, the well-known racehorse owner and trainer 
of Middleham, Yorks, and formerly of Earmont Bridge 
Racing Stables and Clifton Hill, near Penrith. 

Mr, Fred Armstrong came of an old Penrith family 
which had been actively associated, since 1860, with the 
George Hotel, one of the best-known in the Lake District, 
and on relinquishing practice, in 1893, he became host 
and remained the owner till his death. In the municipal 
life of Penrith Mr. Armstrong had a long and useful 
record of service. For 17 years he was a member of the 
local Urban Council in the years immediately preceding 
the Great War, being Chairman for nine years in succes- 
sion. A local paper refers to this era as “the Day of 
Great Things” in Penrith, and of Mr. Armstrong as 
“always showing progressive vision and sound public 
spirit in the administrative affairs of the town.” He took 
a leading part in activities such as the acquirement by 
the town of the ruins of Penrith Castle and the ground 


on which they stand—now Castle Park—designed to 


popularise Penrith as an attractive holiday centre; also in 
measures to ensure its health by the provision of a 
gravitation water supply from the mountain town of 
Hayeswater, 18 miles away, and the installation of sewer- 
age works. 

As a young man Mr. Armstrong was a keen rider to 
hounds, and was a prominent member of the old 
Cumberland Hunt. He frequently officiated as a judge of 
light horses at local shows, and at Penrith for some years 
had been the judge of hunter classes and of the jumping. 
Mr. Armstrong farmed in the district and three years ago 
he was President of the Penrith Agricultural Society. 
He always took a deep interest in agriculture and was 
a frequent visitor to the Royal Show, while he had been 
a breeder of pedigree stock. 

A very large number of friends was present at the 
funeral at Penrith Cemetery on Wednesday, March 27th, 
including representatives of the Penrith Urban Council, 
with the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, and of the 
Agricultural Society. 


The obituary columns of our last issue contained the 
name of Evans, John, 71, Water Street, Carmarthen, who 
is shown as having graduated at N. Edinburgh on 
June Ist, 1899. Mr. John Evans, Carmarthen, graduated 
at London on December 23rd, 1923. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 

War Orrice—Lonpon GAZETTE—TERRITORIAL ARMY 

April 12th.—Lt.-Col. W. S. Lornie, M.c., T.p., having 
attained the age limit, retires and retains his rank, with 
permission to wear the prescribed uniform (April 12th). 

TERRITORIAL ARMY RESERVE OF OFFICERS 

April 12th.—Maj. J. Facer, T.p., from Active List, to 
be Maj. (February Ist). (Substituted for the notification 
in the Gazette of January 30th.) 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS 
SERVICE 


FEEDING PROBLEMS 


Oat Straw and Kale can help out Reduced Hay 
Supply.—“ If I plough up some of my grassland, I shall 
be in a jam later on with less hay for winter feeding ”— 
is the argument some farmers have used—particularly the 
all-grass dairy farmers. Their fears are groundless, for 
there is more than one way of overcoming what at first 
sight seems to be a difficulty. What may be lost by 
ploughing is largely made good through the improvement 
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of the yield and quality of the remaining grassland. As 
little as 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia in early spring 
will go a long way in this direction. 

The new arable land itself offers a further solution, 
for it can be cropped partly with oats and partly with 
kale. Should meadow hay be short, | Ib. of it can be 
replaced by 1 lb. of oat straw and 2 Ib. of marrow-stem 
kale. This mixture contains as much starch equivalent™ 
and protein equivalent as | lb. of average meadow hay, 
and both oats and kale, particularly the latter, are much 
more productive than meadow hay. 

Oat Chaff as Fodder.—Oat chaff or chopped oat straw 
is also a useful fodder. A mixture of 1 lb. of oat chaff 
and | Ib. of kale can replace | Ib. of meadow hay. Some 
may object that oat chaff blows about too easily and gets 
into the eyes of the cattle at feeding time. This difficulty 
is overcome by moistening the chaff with hot water in 
which a little molasses has been dissolved, making the 
chaff more palatable. On farms where roots are fed, it 
is a common practice to mix the chaff with pulped roots 
and allow the mass to stand for some hours until - 
thoroughly soft. It should not be difficult to make a 
similar mixture of equal weights of oat chaff and chaffed 
kale, letting the mass stand long enough for the kale’s 
moisture to soften the oat chaff. This mixture should 
then be used at the rate of 2 lb. for every 1 lb. of hay 
to be replaced. 

Kale: A Valuable Winter Feed.—Kale—both marrow- 
stem and thousand head—is highly digestible. A ton of 
fresh marrow-stem kale has a starch value equal to 24 
cwt, of average swedes. As a source of minerals and 
protein, it is superior to swedes. In protein value it is 
also comparable with summer grass. Kales are heavy 
yielders. Marrow-stem, for instance, sometimes exceeds 
30 tons per acre, though 15 to 20 tons is the more 
general figure. A moderate yield of 15 tons of marrow- 
stem kale means a production of about 3,100 lb. of starch 
equivalent per acre compared with but 1,250 Ib. from 
the grain of an average crop of barley. Kale is a safe 
and simple crop to grow on ploughed-up grass, ‘If 
drilled, there is no need to single. On small farms where 
labour may be short, the seed can be broadcast and left 
to grow unthinned. Experience of the past severe winter 
suggests that the hardiness of the crop is greater when 
the plants are left unthinned. 

Kale for Milk Production—The maintenance needs 
of the average dairy cow can be met by feeding 18 Ib. of 
medium meadow hay. If the hay supply is cut off, it 
may be replaced by 18 Ib. of chaffed oat straw and 36 Ib. 
of kale. Balanced concentrates might then be fed, ite. 
addition, at the rate of 34 lb. per gallon of milk. The 
greater use of kale for milk production would mean a 
considerable saving in concentrates. For instance, the 
following ration would meet the full requirements of a 
3-gallow cow :— 

12 Ib. Meadow Hay. 

6 lb. Oat Straw. < 
60 Ib. Marrow-stem Kale. 

3 Ib. Oats. 

1 Ib. Decorticated Ground Nut Cake. 

The kale should be fed after milking to avoid the risk 
of tainting the milk. 


LINSEED FOR FODDER 


A Protein-rich Crop Suitable for Newly-ploughed 
Grass.—More farmers are becoming interested in the 
possibilities of growing linseed. It is a crop that can 
be planted late on newly-ploughed grassland and it has 
the advantage of being distasteful to wireworm an 
rabbits. The special value of linseed as a food rich in 
protein and oil, which can be used to mix with the home- 
grown grain that farmers are growing this year, should 
be emphasised. It seems that linseed can stand a con- 
siderable amount of adverse weather and still give a 
satisfactory return. Some farmers who are growing 
linseed this year may have more than they need for their 
own consumption. Arrangements to ensure a satisfactory 
market for English-grown linseed are now being con 


sidered by the Ministry of Food. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represen 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V M.A. 


* * * * * 


DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF SWINE 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I was very pleased to read in a recent issue the 
paper on “The Differential Diagnosis of Acute Febrile 
Diseases in Pigs,” with the ensuing discussion. Dr. 
Hare’s remark that the present policy of the Ministry of 
Agriculture has had an enervating effect on our profes- 
sion strikes me as particularly pertinent. I am convinced 
that most country practitioners would agree with this 
remark, and now that the ice has been broken by Dr. 
Hare, it would be interesting if they would voice their 
views in your Correspondence columns. 

Speaking generally, we have three common febrile 
infectious diseases of the pig, and in my experience there 
is little difference in the pathogenicity, mortality or rate 
of spread of each complaint; yet only one of them is 
subject to the rigorous control of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, while the other two can be dealt with, and spread 
at the caprice of individuals, without let or penalty. This 
is, to say the least, an anomalous situation. 

Although the mysteries of laboratory diagnosis of 
swine fever remain unrevealed to the veterinary inspector 
who conducts the enquiry, one is impelled to infer from 
results that the presence of the button ulcer is required to 
establish a positive diagnosis. In view of the small num- 
ber of animals affected with swine fever that reveal this 
particular lesion, this is again a highly unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. 

I would suggest that the procedure now adopted for 
controlling swine fever should be made to embrace both 
swine fever proper and the paratyphoid group of illnesses, 
perhaps even swine erysipelas as well. It often happens 
that the man on the spot has a very accurate idea of the 
disease in question, and can advise the owner as to the 
appropriate steps to take to lessen his losses, whether by 
serum or other means, but is unable to send material 
sufficiently convincing for either a positive or negative 
diagnosis at a distance, and knows that the urgently 
needed diagnosis may not be forthcoming from official 
sources for days or weeks. With all its possibilities of 
personal error, let the diagnosis be made by the man on 
the spot, under cover of the all-embracing Order I sug- 
gest, and relegate the correction of error when it occurs 
to the academic files of Whitehall. It would encourage 
prompt treatment by the practitioner instead of inciting 
him to rest supine until the oracle speaks. It would not 
promote spread of disease, but rather tend to restrict it, 
and would relieve the practitioner of the burden of trying 
to make a diagnosis of the Ministerial mind as well as of 
a disease. 

Yours faithfully, 
49, Cambridge Street, L. Guy ANDERSON. 
Aylesbury, 


Bucks. 


OLD SERVANTS OF THE ROYAL 
VETERINARY COLLEGE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—It is proposed to publish, in the near future, 4 
list of subscribers to the above fund. 

Will those who desire to contribute, and have not yet 
done so, forward their donations to me within the next 
few days in order that the objects for which the fund 
was initiated may be implemented. __ 

Yours faithfully, 
Town Hall, H. E. Bywater. 
Stratford, 


London, E.15. 
Apwil 15th, 1940. 
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The “N.V.M.A.” MOTOR POLICIES 


(SUBSCRIBED BY LLOYD’S UNDERWRITERS) 


APPROVED AND RECOMMENDED TO MEMBERS BY THE COUNCIL OF THE “ N.V.M.A.” 
AFFORD GREATER PROTECTION AT LOWER COST 


The Special Terms, Benefits and Privileges are available only to Members of the ‘‘N.V.M.A.” 


DESCRIPTION: The policy, which has been specially printed for the ‘‘ N.V.M.A.,” is designed to 
afford the maximum protection to veterinarians. It allows for all known circumstances and conditions 
peculiar to the veterinary profession. All risks covered by the familiar form of comprehensive policy 
are fully provided for, but the “‘ N.V.M.A.” policy is considerably wider in its range of benefits and 
privileges. No Claim Bonus rises to 25% and transfers of insurance from other Companies are accepted 
with allowance of Bonus up to 25%. The following benefits are included without extra premium : 
SurcIcAL INSTRUMENTS, Drucs, Luccace, Coats AND RuGcs; MANSLAUGHTER INDEMNITY; AGREED 
VaLue CLausE; PERSONAL ACCIDENT BENEFITS TO INSURED AND Wire. Loss of or injury to SMALL 
ANIMALS covered for 10s. extra premium. 

PREMIUMS: Average 20% to 25% below normal schedule rates. 

VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUNDS: _ Benefit by the issue of these policies—a propor- 
tion of all underwriting profits being allocated to the Association for such purposes. 

Copies of the prospectus and further information can be obtained from the Secretary of the “‘ N.V.M.A.,”’ 
or from the Insurance Managers on behalf of the ‘“‘ N.V.M.A.” 


3 Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 4 


§. H. Cannon & Co., Ltd. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers Phones: City 2852/3/4 
Emergency Address : ¢/o LLOYD’S OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Vitamin D and the 
calcium-phosphorus ratio (cont.) 


The generally accepted calcium-phosphorus ratio of from I-1 to I-2 is 
calculated for adult animals. An analysis of the milk of various animals 
indicates that between 3-1 and 2-1 is optimum for the periods of rapid 
bone formation, as shown by the following table. The lime and 
phosphoric acid have been translated into Ca and P respectively. 


S double « eigh Lime Ca Ph id P 
pecies e weight i OS. aci 

in days in% in % in% in % 
Man 180 0.05 .036 0.06 .O19 
Horse .079 0.12 .038 
Cow 47 0.16 -II5 0.19 .060 
Goat 22 0.19 -135 0.22 07 
Sheep 15 0.28 2 0.27 085 
Pig 14 0.39 27 0.36 -II5 
Dog 9 0.34 24 0.36 «IIS 


Puppies after weaning should receive the same daily quantity of ADMIN 
as adults ; this will serve a double purpose. Extra vitamins will be avail- 
able to build up reserves—puppies have little or no vitamin A reserve 
when born—and the increased dosage in relation to the total quantity of 
food will approximate to the calcium-phosphorus requirements of young 


and quickly growing animals 
What Admin Contains 


ADMIN contains a minimum of 15,625 | no international standard. It supplies 


international units of Vitamin A; 


. 3,906 international units of Vitamin D; 
2,§10 international units of Vitamin 
_ pet pound, and proportional amounts 


of the rest of the Vitamin B complex 
and Vitamin E, which have as yet 


assimilable calcium, phosphorus, iron, 
copper, manganese, and iodine in the 
optimum quantities and proportions. 
Moreover, I oz. of ADMIN contains 
as much protein nourishment as 3 ozs. 
of prime raw fillet steak. 


PACKETS 6d. and 1/6d. (about }-lb. and 1-lb. respectively) are sold to the 
general public through chemists and corn chandlers. The 7/6d. tin (containing 
about 7 lbs.) is supplied to qualified Veterinarians at 5/6d. Orders of 3 tins 
and over are sent carriage free. 
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